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PARIS FASHIONS. 


[From Our Own Correspondent. | 


ACK of space in our last letter compelled us 
to omit to describe one of the redingotes 
which are so much worn this spring, and which 
we do now, as this is the moment to make use 
of them. A pretty one is of cadet blue cloth, 


loose in front, and half-fitted behind; the waist | 


is shirred at the bottom two inches wide, the shirr- 
ing being covered with a broad silk ribbon, which 
passes round the body, and is tied loosely in front 
in a bow with long loops. <A pleating of faille 


to match edges the neck, and extends down | 


the front to the 
bottom. Similar 
pleatings form the 
cuffs of the gigot 
sleeves,which have 
large puffs ex- 
tending to the el- 
bows. A close-fit- 
ting shoulder cape 
forms a fitting ac- 
companiment to 
the sleeves. 

At a late visit 
to the celebrated 
dressmaker Worth 
we saw an effect- 
ive adaptation of 
the kid trimming 
which is now em- 
ployed by the best 
houses. The trim- 
ming was made 
of. bands of white 
kid, with open- 
work wheels, ara- 
besques, etc., of 
thread, the kid 
taking the place of 
batiste or linen. 
These bands were 
used to trim a 
dress of black sat- 
in. The bottom 
of the satin skirt 
was bordered with 
a wide black satin 
puffing, which was 
surmounted by a 
band of kid ap- 
plication ; this ar- 
rangement was 
twice ~ repeated, 
several ends of 
white satin ribbon 
being set upon the 
puffings. The back 
of the skirt was 
simply formed of 
two half-breadths 
of satin, looped 
and mixed with 
white satin ribbon, 
The black satin 
corsage had a plas- 
tron of kid appli- 
cation, which also 
formed the cuffs of 
the sleeves. This 
was a mourning 
toilette, but it will 
be readily compre- 
hended that satin 
of any color can be 
used. 

We also noticed 
at Worth’s a dress 
designed to be 
worn at a fashion- 
able soirée, which 
bore the stamp 
of great elegance. 
The skirt of opal 
satin, with a long 
train, had two 
large panels of opal 
faille, powdered 
with Pompadour 
bouquets tasteful- 
ly arranged, and 
encircled with a 
wreath matching 
the bouquets, and 
forming a striking 
ornament. These 





were drawn over the front a little to the right, 
and reached the bottom of the skirt, then 
were slightly draped behind, where a large puf- 
fing of dead-leaf velvet separated them from 
the train. The front edge of the panels was 
set upon a band of the same velvet two inches 
wide, over which fell a fringe of pearl beads ; 
the space between them on the front of the skirt 
was filled with four narrow flounces of white lace 
set on in lengthwise shells, and ornamented with 
pearl pendants. The bottom of the skirt was 
trimmed with fine gathered lace, extending about 
half an inch below it; and the train of plain opal 
satin was trimmed with diagonal shells of lace. 


W\\ 


Fig. 1.—Twittep Cirora Ripinc-Hasrr. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. III., Figs. 16-22. 
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The corsage, with low, round neck, had long points 
on the front and back, and was worn over a blonde 
chemisette, the neck of which was encircled by a 
string of pearls. 
. alg clasped with pearls. A bouquet of roses 
was worn on the left side of the cors: 

We will conclude the topic of dresses for the 
present by speaking of the new and beautiful 
trimmings of satin merveilleux, set off by tufts 
of silk, placed in regular rows and close together, 
of different colors, harmonizing with that of the 
ground. We have seen one of myrtle green, 
with alternate rows of tufts shaded from brown 
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to old gold and from garnet to red, which formed 


Fig. 3.—Ciota Ripine-Hasir. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Lapy’s SapoLe.—(For description see Supplement.) 


The short blonde sleeves were | 
ing, and very Spanish, 
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the tablier of a dress of plain myrtle green satin 
merveilleux; bands of the same trimming were 
set on each side of the heart-shaped corsage, and 
formed the sleeve cuffs. The effect was charm- 
The tunic, which opened 
over the tablier, was turned back to show a lining 
of red Surah of a medium shade 


As a detail of the toilette, we see more and 


more plastrons designed to be worn with open or 


square necked toilettes, when it is desired to ren- 
der them a little less dressy or entirely high. 
These are made in all ways. Many of them are 


| of needle-work insertion from half to three-quar- 





ters of an inch wide, placed lengthwise, and sep 
arated either by 
tulle or very thin 
muslin, puffed or 
plain. Very ele- 
gant are of 
wide point d’Alen- 
point  d’An- 
glete rre, ete., set 
on flat, with the 
straight edges meet 
ing each other. For 
this it is necessary 
to have lace at 
least four inches 
wide for the neck, 
or else a ruche, or 
a wide 
collar covered with 
lace or embroidery 
to match 

Fancy jewelry. is 
much worn, . For 
small brooches 
there are birds, 
Japanese fans,mu- 
sical instruments, 
baskets holding a 
eat and mice, ete. ; 
everything is seized 
upon by the caprice 
of our artists. The 
cat is the prevail- 
ing fashion of the 
moment, and, with 
birds, has happily 
taken the place of 
the elephant, pig, 
etc. We also see 
large spiders, with 
a body formed of 
a large pearl, ei- 
ther black or white, 
while the long slen- 
der legs are made 
of tiny brilliants. 
These are more 
original than pret- 
ty. <A simple and 
tasteful ornament 
is sleeve-buttons of 
mother - of - pearl 
pierced with four 
through 
which are run 
threads of 
brown gold which 
cross each other 
in all directions; 
these are made of 
all sizes, and are 
much in vogue for 
the moment. 


Dresses 


ones 


con, 


above all 








holes, 


coarse 


being 
somewhat short in 
front, give stock- 
ings an increasing 
importance. Chan- 
tilly lace for black 
silk and Brussels 
point for white silk 
stockings are the 
rule for full-dress 
toilettes. Then 
there are black 
silk stockings with 
lengthwise stripes 
of different colors, 
which can thus be 
worn with several 
dresses; and last- 
ly, a whole assort 
ment ef embroid- 
ered Balbriggan 
hose, which brings 
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us to the modest stockings of plain cotton, but 
still colored. 

Black straw bonnets, trimmed with yellow flow- 
ers, are much in vogue—primroses, jonquils, ete. 
Colored straws will be-generally worn this sum- 
mer, white ones being quite exceptional. 

Emmeving Raymonp. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 
VOLUMES OF 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, HARPER’S 
BAZAR, and HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 
Messrs. HARPER & Broruers beg leave to 
state that all orders for the back numbers of 
HARPER'S WerkLy, Harprr’s Bazar, and 
TIARPER’S MAGAZINE, previous to January, 1878, 
should be sent in before July 1, 1882. After that 
date it is their intention to preserve back num- 
bers of their periodicals for three years only. 
Orders received before July 1, 1882, will be 
entered on their order books, and will be sup- 
plied as soon after July 1 as they can be printed. 
In accordance with their advertisement of Jan- 
uary 31, 1880, the plates and the numbers of the 
WerkLy and Bazar previous to 1870 have been 
destroyed, and they therefore can not supply any 
numbers prior to that time. 
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A NEW SERIAL, 
ENVITLED 
“MR. STUBBS’S BROTHER,” 
A SEQUEL TO “TOBY TYLER,” 
BY 
MR. JAMES OTIS. 


In No.127, issued April 4, will appear the open- 
tng chapter of a new serial story by Mr. JAMES 
Orvis, whose popularity as a writer of fiction for 
young readers is not exceeded by that of any other 
author. The hearty delight afforded by his story 
of “Zoby Tyler; or, Ten Weeks with a Circus,” 
has made his name a household word in thou- 
sands of families. 

During the months that have intervened since 
the conclusion of Mx. OTIs’s last story, “ Tim and 
Zip; or, The Adventures of a Boy and a Dog,” 
the Messrs. LAKPER have received scores of let- 
ters from little people inquiring when they might 
look for another story from his pen. 

« Mr. Stubbs’s Brother” will be found to contain 
all the elements of novelty and brilliant incident 
that invested “ Loby Tyler” with such interest, 
while the hero himself is in disposition, intelli- 
gence, and mirth-provoking qualities even more 
fascinating and attractive than his late relative, 
whose untimely end caused the boys and girls such 
sincere grief. 


WH A strikingly original and effective Pas- 
sion-flower and Acanthus-leaf Design for Lambre- 
guin, by Ms. T. W. Dewine, author of “ Beauly 
an Dress,” will be published in our next Number, 
which will also contain a splendid double-page en- 
graving of anew“ Type of Beauty,” by U. LEVY 3 
strations of Spring Fashions; and a choice 
vuriely of brilliant stories, essays, poems, and other 
instructive and entertaining matter, 










STEP-MOTHERS. 

F the pedigree of a prejudice could make 
it respectable, the popular sentiment 
against step-mothers might claim respect. 
Homer had his fling at the women who 
marry a widower with children; VirGi. 
went out of his way to cast particularly 
hard and jagged stones at their defenseless- 
ness; Ovip accused them of such things that 
it were better their mothers had not borne 
them. Where these great ones denounced, 
lesser voices railed; and the scandalizing 
of step-mothers gradually became as classic 

as many other stupidities and falsities. 

Mediwval literature accepted this conven- 
tionality of antiquity, precisely as it accept- 
ed other representations of women handed 
down from those mighty ages, without ques- 
tion as to their probability or naturalness. 
It was enough for reviving intelligence to 
learn what had been thought, without think- 
ing on its own account. But it is a little 
hard that the books of modern times, and 
especially the novels of our own day, which 
go everywhere, and present to many people 
the only mental impressions they receive, 
should echo the jests of Ovip without their 
wit, or the slanders of VirGIL without their 
brilliancy. 

The matrons of antiquity who pointed 
the moral for detraction were never heard 
in their own behalf, and may have been 
neither so fierce nor so frisky as the poets 
delighted to draw them. Besides, the of- 
fending dames of Homer, the half-savage 
princesses of Thessaly, the slow-witted farm- 
ers’ wives of Epirus, were hardly of the same 





humanity with the fine-fibred womanhood 
of to-day. Shall, therefore, some sensitive 
soul, doing her best for the happiness of her 
husband’s children, be dismayed by cheap 
jests, stale two thousand years ago, or by 
detraction which but repeats the comments 
of scandal-mongers dead before the Ionian 
migration ? 

What is there in the contact with tender 
orphans to harden a woman’s heart against 
them? If she have babies of her own, her 
love for them, her longing to live for their 
sakes, teach her what bitterness of parting, 
what pangs of apprehension, the dead mo- 
ther must have known, and touch her spirit 
to unspeakable compassion for the mother- 
less children given to her to rear. If she 
be childless, then that instinct of maternity 
which lives in nearly every woman’s heart, 
and must be satisfied, reaches out natural- 
ly, almost inevitably, toward her husband’s 
children, for his sake hardly more than for 
theirs. In families where the children of 
the first wife are too young to remember 
her with regret, when the step-mother comes 
to them it is the rule, and not the exception, 
that they love their new protector with a 
love that makes no abatement, and are per- 
haps happier than they would have been 
had their own mother lived. 

For we maintain that the popular image 
of the step-mother is so far a phantom, a 
mere figment of the imagination, that a 
man’s second wife is likely to be a much 
higher type of woman than his first. Beau- 
ty, grace of manner, an idiotic fondness for 
himself, the most perishable and accidental 
charms, enchant the boy-lover, and make 
him the husband. When his girl-wife be- 
comes the mother of his children, folly is 
not thereby translated-into wisdom ; and if 
she be compact of follies, however pretty 
and well-behaved, her offspring will suffer 
for that combination. Does anybody doubt 
that Agnes would have made a far better 
mother for Dora’s baby, had it lived, than 
that poor, sweet-faced, loving, silly, alto- 
gether charming simpleton? And Agnes 
is the woman whom the Davids, in their 
thoughtful prime, would choose. 

Step-mothers are impatient, unjust, un- 
able to see its conduct from the child’s point 
of view, we are told. Are mothers, then, so 
uniformly patient, just, full of loving ima- 
gination? Their children fret them, bore 
them, offend against them innocently, and 
are sharply and unfairly punished constant- 
ly. But their love is taken for granted by 
a censorious world, and very likely a per- 
verse generation praises their “ discipline.” 
Against the laws of the step-mother the 
young offender may trespass seventy times 
seven times, and if her voice be harsh at the 
seventy-first infraction, all the child’s sur- 
viving relatives on the maternal side openly 
pity him, or with ostentatious forbearance, 
“with arms encumbered thus, or this head- 
shake, or by pronouncing of some doubtful 
phrase,” aid and comfort the rebel vastly 
more than by open espousal of his cause. 

We mean merely to assert that the world 
is peopled by human beings. Maternity 
comes by nature, but motherhood is the fruit 
of grace. It is as likely to be the posses- 
sion of some maiden aunt, of some childless 
matron, of some misunderstood step-mother, 
as of her who has suffered in travail. Chil- 
dren are wearing, and those who have them 
in keeping are worn. The temper of the 
race is not flawless, and the list is short of 
our own acquaintances who are too patient, 
too tolerant, and too just. But it is unfair, 
it is monstrous, to condemn a whole class 
of women to reprobation, and assume their 
guilt as well, for a kind of offenses which 
we do not even comment upon when anoth- 
er class of women commits them. The tale 
runs that the Queen of Theseus compassed 
the death of her step-son by extremely un- 
pleasant and underhand means. But Medea, 
on the other hand, killed her own innocent 
children because their father had offended 
her, got on comfortably in very high society 
afterward, and finally received divine hon- 
ors. Which illustrates, perhaps, the aver- 
age verdict on the conduct of mothers and 
step-mothers. 

It is said that second wives are jealous 
of the pale ghost of their predecessors, and 
visit this jealousy on their children. Wo- 
men ought eagerly to confute this libel upon 
their sex. It is often true that older chil- 
dren are jealous of the new mother; but 
this is usually because they are taught this 
doubt by those whom they love. Selfish 
and jealous women will be bad step-mothers, 
as they will be bad mothers. But the pro- 
portion of selfish and jealous women is not 
inordinate, and the great host of self-deny- 
ing, helpful, and loving step-mothers ought 
not to suffer vicarious contumely. Their 
place is not an enviable one. But in that 
future when the voice of common-sense 
shall silence the voice of tradition, it is cer- 
tain that men and women will be ashamed 
to jeer at one of the most difficult attempts, 
at one of the most defenseless classes, of 
women. 
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(Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No. 49, Vol. XIV.) 

A TRANSPLANTED ROSE. 
Xx. 

Tuts episode of an unexpected and undesired 
offer brought on a feverish condition, which threw 
Rose back into a miserable state for several days, 
and determined her to leave Mrs, Philippeau’s 
house as soon as the doctor would possibly permit. 
Her dear aunt Laura was still very ill: the world 
was apparently forgetting her. 

A long illness is a very trying thing. No mat- 
ter how much we may love the secluded denizen 
of the sick-room, outside life has for us all its 
peremptory duties and its engrossing cares. We 
can not go to see the invalid as much as we would 
like. And while to us the time seems short, how 
long it must appear to her !—how sad the indiffer- 
ence, how cold the hearts, that can so forget! 

Two faithful friends, however, remembered 
Rose. They were Arthur Amberley and Sir Lyt- 
ton Leycester, Little notes of inquiry, little pre- 
sents of fruit, a new book, a basket of flowers, a 
bunch of violets—something came every day from 
one of these two. They were of the faithful kind ; 
they are not so common. 

Rose had been obliged to explain the accident 
of the broken looking-glass to Mr. and Mrs. Phil- 
ippeau. The latter received it with a certain 
sullen forgiveness, saying that her brother was an 
old fool anyway, and that there was no fool like 
an old fool. 

It is doubtful if sisters are ever very sympa- 
thetic with their brothers’ unfortunate love af- 
fairs. They are not in love with these gentle- 
men, and they do not quite expect the rest of the 
world to be. 

But poor Jean Philippeau was very supersti- 
tious; he could not get over the idea that Rose 
had brought bad luck upon herself or upon him 
by this unfortunate breakage. He was always 
kind to her, very kind, and he liked her simplicity 
and love for little Pierre. Not a word escaped 
him that could be construed into blame; he only 
regretted in his naif way that the lesser deities 
had been evoked for bad luck. But he was de- 
lighted, although he did not dare show it, at the 
rejection of his brother-in-law. Hathorne Mack 
was his béefe noir. He hated him, as he loved his 
sister, with true Provencal warmth, and he felt 
enough interest in the young girl who had been 
thrown upon his protection to wish for her a het- 
ter fate. 

As soon as Rose could receive visitors again, Sir 
Lytton Leycester was admitted for a long and in- 
timate talk. At the request of Rose, Miss Mar- 
joribanks remained in the room with her, and 
wrought at her tapestry in the window, far enough 
away not to hear the low-voiced conversation, but 
near enough to be seen. 

The friendship between Sir Lytton and Rose 
had grown into a very warm one, and trembled 
on the border-land of a deeper feeling. He knew 
how to woo. Youth and refined feeling, and the 
sympathy of twenty-three and nineteen, helped 
him along. He made none of Hathorne Mack’s 
mistakes. Although their conversation was by 
no means highly intellectual, it was very pleasant 
to both. 

“It was a brilliant ball last night at Delmoni- 
co's, was it not ?”’ Rose asked. 

“ Yes—but you were not there.” 

“Was I not? I thought I was, when your 
Jacqueminot roses came in—so good of you to 
send them !” said Rose, with becoming blushes. 

“So you liked them, did you? I danced a 
spiritual waltz with you. I had really one of 
Théophile Gautier’s experiences when I was fly- 
ing round with Miss Grey. I thought it was you. 
I really had that sort of superstition.” 

“Oh dear! I am frightened. If you mistake 
Fanny Grey for me, how do I know but—” 

“ But what ?—that I shall like her as well as 
Ido you? Never! She is, though, next to you, 
the nicest girl in America. But, Rose—you said 
I might call you Rose—when, when are you to 
get out ?” 

“Next week, Sir Lytton, the doctor says.” 

“ Drop the Sir, and drop the doctor, You will 
drive with me the first pleasant day, of course ?” 

“Oh yes, and spring is coming—spring, with 
all the wild flowers. Do you remember the vio- 
lets and the anemones at Chadwick’s Falls ?” 

“No; I was picking up gold nuggets with your 
father instead of violets. To be sure, they are rath- 
er apt to be iron pyrites in my case. No, Rose, 
the flower of Chadwick’s Falls I found in New 
York. Do you know what they call you here ?” 

“An awkward savage, I believe,” said Rose, 
who could now afford to laugh at her past. 

“ No—a transplanted Rose! Not a bad name, 
if the Rose will only bear one more transplant- 
ing.” 

Sir Lytton looked dangerously lover-like as he 
said this, and Rose picked up a novel she was 
reading, and put him off in true maiden fashion. 

“Let me read you this pretty passage about 
spring,” said she. 

“We could see the fields casting their covering 
of snow, and withered trees bursting into bloom ; 
brooks swollen with warm rain; birds busy with 
nest-making; clumps of primroses with velvet 
leaves, and the subtle scent of violets; youths 
and maidens with love in their eyes; hedges white 
with hawthorn, woodland slopes with sheets of 
hyacinths, as if heaven’s blue had been spilled 
upon earth’s grass,’” 

“ Yes, very pretty, especially one line; let me 
see, what was it? ‘Youths and maidens,’ ete. 
Primroses—ah, Rose, you should see the prim- 
roses about Tellisor House, where I was born. 
Some day you will.” 

“You are going to England soon ?” Rose asked, 
evasively. 

A cloud came oyer the fresh, honest, handsome 
face of the young baronet. “ Yes; I am recalled. 
My uncle is not in good health. I am called so 
hastily that I can scarcely wait for your father’s 
expected letter. You know he and I have some 





business relations, and as he has gone to the Sand- 
wich Islands, our correspondence has been inter- 
rupted. When have you heard from him ?” 

Rose turned pale. “ Oh, Sir Lytton, not for so 
very long! I am anxious, cruelly anxious, about 
him.” And the tears ran down her face. 

Now if there is one thing which a lover can not 
stand, it is the dew-drop on the rose. To see a 
woman weep has unnerved many a stronger man 
than was Sir Lytton. 

“Dear Rose,” said he, taking her hand in both 
of his, “do not be anxious. You know your 
father’s peculiarity of not writing. You know 
how he flies off to the end of the earth. He is too 
important a man to be lost. No one could hide 
him but himself. In these days of telegraphs and 
of steam he could not but be found. He is only 
drifting down in the sunny, soft Pacific, trying to 
get rid of his bronchitis. Now donot be troubled.” 

Rose wiped her eyes, and looked out of the win- 
dow silently. “See, what a cold, pitiless rain! 
See, what a dark gray wintry sky again !” said she. 

“TI think the Hon. Hathorne Mack has heard 
from your father,” said the baronet, kindly. 

“ Has he ?” said Rose. “ How cruel of him not 
to have told me!” 

And she looked up, and saw the broken mirror. 
Perhaps he had that letter in his pocket, behind 
the engagement ring, and her wild temper, her 
impulsive anger, had prevented his giving it to 
her. Her deep blush, as all this passed through 
her mind, did not pass unnoticed. 

“ He has been troubling you, Rose ?” Sir Lytton 
asked, 

Rose did not answer, and they were silent so 
long that Miss Marjoribanks looked up from her 
tapestry. 

“Tell me about England ; tell me about your— 
five castles, is it ?” said Rose. 

“Not quite so many as that, yet too many for 
the rent roll. Rose, lama poor man. Too many 
acres, too short an account at my banker’s, too 
many old annuities and jointures to pay off. But 
never mind; we shall make some money, let us 
hope. I have a few shares in a railway which 
looks very bad, and another which the Hon. Ha- 
thorne Mack says looks very well, and I have a 
dozen irons in the fire. But—let us talk of the 
chestnuts and the lime-trees about Tellisor House. 
Why, Rose, in May they will be in full bloom, and 
the nightingales sing then, oh! so richly. The 
pheasants troop through the tall grass, and the 
red poppies bloom everywhere. There is a chap- 
el belonging to the house—a beautiful old thing, 
eight hundred years old. All the Leycesters are 
married there, Rose, if the brides will only come. 
There is a couplet which promises us good luck if 
we can be blessed at that altar as we speak our 
nuptial vows. Rose, as I tell you all this, I feel 
so happy. I feel that I have no cause for care 
or grief. I wonder why I feel so 2” 

“TI do not know, Sir Lytton. To me the air 
seems full of mysteries and uncertainties; they 
cling to me like a shadowy garment. | feel as if 
I were under some stifling influence, and that I 
were no longer a free and happy girl. The Rose 
of Chadwick’s Falls has suffered from transplan- 
tation ; it can not flourish and grow strong.” 

“Oh, that is all nervousness, You are a little 
‘seedy,’ as we say in England. You need the 
fresh air, and the enlivening influences of a drive 
with me. Don’t you see you do? And you must 
get well for the fancy ball, Now, Rose, one con- 
fidential word in your ear ;” and he looked at the 
distant Marjoribanks. He whispered something 
which no one heard but Rose. To her it sounded 
the very concentration of sweetness and. poetry, 
and there was on her face a radiance and a joy 
which made even the bleak outside sky light up, 
as if a stray sun ray had stolen across it. 

Sir Lytton Leycester always had a word or two 
with Miss Marjoribanks before he left. She had 
been, as we all remember, the governess at Tel- 
lisor House. To him she owed her present po- 
sition. Rose used to watch, with a somewhat 
amused smile, the deferential and awed man- 
ner in which the Englishwoman received these 
little good-natured courtesies of the young bar- 
onet. Rose had no awe or respect for rank. She 
did not know what it meant; but Miss Marjori- 
banks was steeped in the deepest and most pro- 
found regard for it. To her the young boy whom 
she had put through Mangnall’s Questions was a 
superior piece of human clay, and to be courte- 
sied to, now that he had come into his title! It 
infuriated her to see him making love to the sav- 
age of Chadwick’s Falls; but she had too much 
self-control to show it. It seemed to Miss Mar- 
joribanks that the young English nobleman was 
throwing pearls before swine. 

“ How are you to-day, Marchbanks ?” Sir Lyt- 
ton said, joyously. “Take good care of Miss 
Chadwick. Iam going back very soon—any mes- 
sages for Lady Leycester and the young ladies »” 

‘““Marchbanks” threw into perfect English a 
few dutiful and humble words of adoration and 
respectful remembrance, and then relapsed into 
silence. 

Sir Lytton Ltycester took his leave, and as he 
did so, the Hon. Hathorne Mack was announced. 

“Mr. Mack wishes me to say that he has news 
of your father,” said the footman, respectfully. 

“Ask him to come up,” said Rose, her voice 
trembling. “Miss Marjoribanks—Rebecca—sit 
here. I fear I was very rude to Mr. Mack last 
week, was I not?”  .- 

“A trifle childish, perhaps, Miss Rose. You 
know I always found you impulsive.” 

Mr. Mack was exceedingly dignified and pomp- 
ous, and took a chair by a table, spreading one 
of his large fat hands out on a deep crimson 
cloth, where it looked exceedingly inharmonious. 

“ Miss Rose, I hope you are better now ?” he re- 
marked, 

“Yes, much better, Mr. Mack; and I wish to 
apologize for my rude conduct to you the other 
day. It was, as Miss Marjoribanks says, childish.” 

The Hon. Hathorne Mack cast a dark look at 
Miss Marjoribanks, who was watching steadily. 
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“Perhaps you will regret some day your treat- 
ment of your father’s best friend,” said he, slowly. 

“TI do regret it; I do regret it a thousand 
times, Mr. Mack. I would do anything for you 
—anything but marry you.” 

“Well, Miss Rose, as that is the only thing 
which I happen to wish you to do for me, I don’t 
see as your professions amount to much. But I 
should have told you something that you might 
like to hear if you had been a little more patient 
the other day. I have heard from your father.” 

“Oh, do tell me! is he well? is he happy? 
Why does he not write to me?” 

“ He is well; he is in the South Pacific ; he has 
written to you. One letter being lost explains 
the whole thing. And he writes me that he hopes 
his little girl may become my wife.” 

Never did good news come so interlarded with 
bad; never did postscript so undo the body of 
the letter; never did codicil so revoke will. She 
did not believe one word of it. 

Rose buried her face in her hands, 
struck her, She determined upon a course of 
conduct. “Mr. Mack,” said she, slowly, “ when 
I see my father, if he says to me that I must 
marry you, why, then I will.” 

“]T will bide my time, Miss Rose,” said Mack ; 
and as he left the room, he made a sign to Miss 
Marjoribanks to follow him. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.) 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FRENCH BONNETS. 

PENINGS of millinery at private establish- 
QO ments show many unique novelties not dis- 
played at the wholesale houses, Velvet is seen 
to rival faille as a trimming, and also as parts of 
the newest bonnets and round hats. The quaint 
shades used with wool dresses are shown for 
these velvets, such as terra cotta, copper red, elec- 
trie green, bronze, olive, mordoré (golden brown), 
and some primary shades of blue that are quite 
bright in both light and dark shades. These vel- 
vets form the entire crowns of straw capotes, or 
of Leghorn or Manila hats, or else they cover the 
outside brim of straw bonnets that have Norman- 
dy straw crowns, or they face the inside brims of 
pokes, or form a fluted puff on the edge of a 
round hat or a tiny capote; and more than all 
else, velvet is used as narrow ribbon for strings 
and for smooth inch-wide bands around crowns, 
where they are fastened on top by a prim bow 
that holds a clasp or a bee made of Rhine stones. 
Another pretty fancy is the use of white and 
cream-tinted Irish point embroidery on muslin 
for soft crowns lined with Surah satin, and com- 
pleted by a brim of Tuscan or Belgian straw. 
Thin French crinkled crape is also prettily com- 
bined with this Irish point, or with beaded Span- 
ish laces, or with many short ostrich tips, to form 
dressy bonnets in pale rose, or blue, or cream- 
color. The velvet-trimmed bonnets are for the 
demi-season, while for midsummer are tulle bon- 
nets drawn on wires without other frame beneath, 
in order to display handsome coiffures. These 
come in pale blue, brick red, and cream white, 
adorned with many beads of the same color as 
the tulle, and with small feather aigrettes, or 
very large clusters of flowers with drooping fo- 
liage that hangs low on the left side, even down 
on the strings. Crowns are the objective points 
for displaying new materials, and many of these 
are soft large crowns; the new twine lace is used 
for such crowns, and there are plumetis (embroid- 
ered) stuff crowns, jetted grenadine crowns, and 
others of lace straw with buttons or pendent 
drops. 

A great deal of colored Spanish lace is used, 
especially in the dark myrtle green that is now 
so popular for bonnets. This lace sometimes 
covers the brim, while the crown is green velvet, 
with row after row of strung gilt beads upon it. 
Face trimmings are used again, and the small ca- 
potes have either a coronet or else a row of roses 
or other flowers, without foliage, over which lace 
falls. There is an effort also to bring back white 
tulle cap-like ruches inside the brim. The Pa- 
tience pokes brought out by a celebrated London 
milliner are large and antiquated-looking, with a 
flower cluster inside the brim on its left side. 
Pink beaded lace bonnets, with ostrich tips on 
the side, a crown made of bows of moiré ribbon, 
and strings of transparent crape, are shown for 
dress occasions at all the best houses, White 
and black bonnets of Neapolitan braid are shown 
in both small and large shapes, and are com- 
mended as of better quality than those formerly 
used. Several rows of large beads are still used 
on the brim of capotes, and sometimes many rows 
of such beads form the entire bonnet. Gypsy 
shapes, large pokes, and very large flats of Ma- 
nila or Leghorn are shown for Newport and Sara- 
toga hats. These have a single great pouf of net, 
tulle, or jetted lace over satin placed inside the 
brim an inch from the edge, or else they are 
faced with dark velvet or with rows of pleated 
lace and beads. The outside of the hat has a 
white Spanish lace scarf for trimming, combined 
with many feathers of several gay hues, or else 
there are ten or twelve roses or bunches of yel- 
low flowers with foliage, and the only feathers 
form a single tuft, with a spirited aigrette rising 
in its centre. Frills of lace drooping around the 
brim are also seen again on hats that are large 
enough to shade the face as well as a parasol 
would. The richest black bonnets are of jetted lace 
laid over satin, with a black aigrette on the left, 
and a row of black satin pansies forming a coro- 
net under drooping lace. Neat and simple black 
bonnets are capotes of Neapolitan braid, with 
jetted lace falling over a slight face trimming of 
white flowers, black faille strings, and black ai- 
grette. Youthful and plain capotes of Manila 
braid have twenty tiny bows of dark green satin 
ribbon clustered on the left side, with some dwarf- 
ed sunflowers on the right. The coronet is cov- 
ered with a green velvet puff, and strings of the 


narrow satin ribbon are tied on the left side in a 
square bow to match those of the trimming. 


RIDING-HABITS, 


Riding-habits made by fashionable tailors have 
short postilion waists entirely without trimming, 
and the scant short skirts that were introduced 
by English women. The rule now as to the length 
of skirts is to have them just touch the floor 
when the wearer is standing. There are two 
breadths of double-width cloth in these skirts, 
sloped toward the top to fit plainly without full- 
ness at the belt. The seam on the right side 
curves outwardly, different from that on the left, 
in order to make room for the knee when it is over 
the pommel; the tailor takes special measurements 
for this seam, first making the wearer assume the 
position in the saddle, and measuring from the 
waist line to the knee, and then from the knee to 
the foot. The postilion habit is sloped away in 
the front about two inches below the waist line, 
is slightly shorter on the sides, and forms a small 
flat-pleated square basque at the back, The front 
is buttoned very high, has a straight standing col- 
lar, is neatly stitched on all the edges, and fasten- 
ed by small crocheted ball buttons, The sleeves 
are very close, and have three or four buttons set 
on at the wrists. Most habits are slightly pad- 
ded and interlined with stiff canvas on the shoul- 
ders, bust, and—if the arm is slight—in the up- 
per part of the sleeves also. Seven out of ten 
habits made by tailors are of very dark blue 
cloth; black and invisible green are the colors 
next in favor. Five and a half yards of cloth are 
required. The close trousers that complete the 
habit are made of more elastic cloth than that 
known as habit cloth; the twilled or diagonal 
cloths are preferred for trousers. A high straight 
linen collar, fastened by a collar-button or by a 
very simple pin, is the only lingerie worn with 
habits; cuffs are not needed, as the close sleeves 
are hidden at the wrists by the long Mousquetaire 
gloves that are drawn upover them. The silk bea- 
ver hat has a medium high bell-shaped crown, with 
very natrow rolling brim, and is worn without a 
veil. English jockey caps are also worn, of vel- 
vet, of shirred Surah, or of the cloth of the hab- 
it. The hair is worn plain and low, in a small 
knot, coil, or close braid. 

FRENCH COSTUMES. 

Among the new dressy costumes lately import- 
ed are some novel combinations of faille and chiné 
silk. The large-figured striped chiné silk is used 
for the basque and short skirt, while the faille 
forms paniers, edges the basque with pinked frills 
or puffs, and trims the foot of the skirt with a 
great box-pleated pinked ruche, doubled, trebled, 
and shell-shaped, that is said to require eight 
yards of the faille cut on the bias for trimming 
a skirt only two and a quarter yards in width. 
This very striking yet simply made costume is 
shown in terra-cotta red faille with the wide 
chiné stripes alternately of this quaint shade and 
cream color. Sicilienne and the soft repped Ben- 
galines are also used for street costumes, notably 
in dark shades of myrtle green or of seal brown, 
with velvet trimmings for the basque and paniers, 
while the skirt and short mantle will be of con- 
trasting shades of lighter summer silk in checks 
that are also watered. Spanish lace, dyed the 
darkest shade of the green or brown, is the gar- 
niture for the mantle and capote bonnet worn 
with such suits. Another new arrangement is 
that of using soft wool stuffs for the short skirt, 
making poufs of box pleats for the front and 
sides, and completing the whole with a panier 
polonaise of striped gros grain and satin of two 
shades of the prevailing color in the skirt. The 
use of many small wool balls dangling from box 
pleats of wool dresses, and of chenille balls on 
satin, is another novel conceit. Straps of velvet 
ribbon are also seen on new dresses, especially on 
black ones of moiré and satin; these straps fast- 
en the neck of the dress, and end in a bow just 
below the lace ruche on the left side, or they join 
the two pointed wing-like poufs that fall low down 
on the back of skirts as drapery, or else they are 
like those on the dress of Marguerite in Faust, 
one beginning at the front, and another on the 
side at the waist, meeting in a long bow at the 
knee, with ends that hang to the edge of the 
skirt. Polonaises of black satin duchesse, with 
jetted guipure lace sides and winged poufs be- 
hind, are imported ready-made, and are so long 
that a very plain skirt must be worn beneath 
them. The box-pleated puffed fronts are liked 
for dresses that are made entirely of one striped 
fabric, such as satin-striped faille, and the back 
of the long basque is then finished by four large 
puffs that are similarly box-pleated. 


GLOVES. 


Cream and tan colored gloves remain the pop- 
ular choice. These are worn with black, white, 
and colored costumes, without any attempt at 
matching the gloves to the dress; there are also 
the various wood colors, mode, drab, slate, mastic, 
and:seal brown shades, as well as straw and pearl 
tints; the preference, however, is for darker gloves 
for all occasions, even for those where full dress 
is required. Mustard colors and lichen shades, 
with olive tints, are shown for spring, and as an 
extreme novelty terra-cotta hues are also dis- 
played. Many ladies still use the long smooth 
buttoned gloves, but the general taste is for those 
that have loose closed wrists entirely without but- 
tons, or else those that have two buttons at the 
wrist, and are closed above on the arms. Corre- 
spondents who ask the meaning of the names giv- 
en these gloves are informed that Mousquetaire 
gloves are those fastened by two buttons at the 
most tapering part of the wrist, and closed above 
on the arm. Saxe or Jersey gloves have plain 
closed wrists without buttons. The name Biarritz 
refers to the material of the glove—not its style 
—which is lamb-skin, thick, durable, and inexpen- 
sive. Chamois gloves are of the buff and tan 
skins of the chamois ; they wash well, and are ex- 








cellent for country use. The chamois Suade gloves 
are thicker than undressed kid gloves, but not so 
thick as castor-skins, and are chosen for both serv- 
ice and style. Three rows of heavy dark stitching 
are now seen on ladies’ gloves, especially in the 
stylish tan colors. Women of fashion now wear 
the chamois Suéde gloves on all occasions for trav- 
elling or for dress, and then clean them by wash- 
ing them in tepid water in which is a little ammo- 
nia; they come in buff, tan, and in white, and in 
four-button to ten-button lengths, some of which 
are buttoned closely, and others are Saxe or 
Mousquetaire styles, The lustreless undressed 
kid gloves in the new shades have long wrists 
fastened by six or eight buttons, or else loose 
wrists, and as long as those that would require 
ten or twelve buttons. The dressed kid gloves 
are also Iengthened at the wrists, and loose 
enough to pass over the dress sleeves, or else 
with six, eight, or twelve buttons. Misses’ gloves 
are now made with the stylish loose wrists, both 
of kid and of undressed kid. Ladies dressing 
in mourning wear black undressed kid gloves 
with loose wrists drawn up over close sleeves ; 
but these are not confined to mourning, as they 
are now worn with colored dresses, with white 
evening dresses, and with the rich black toilettes 
of ladies who wear colors. English silk and the 
French lisle-thread gloves for summer are shown 
in the Jersey and Mousquetaire styles, of great 
length, in gray, tan, écru, black, cream, and slate 
colors ; there are also mixed silk and linen gloves 
in these shapes. A novelty is lace gloves with 
closed fingers, the lace pattern being in stripes 
around the fingers, hand, and arm. The Margue- 
rite mitts of silk woven in lace patterns became so 
popular last summer that they are brought out in 
all shades for midsummer ; long mitts, black, car- 
dinal, tan, old gold, cream, and gray, are $140 a 
pair, and shorter black ones cost from 65 cents 
to $115. These are to be worn with the cotton 
satines, lawns, and fine thin wool dresses at the 
watering-places and sea-side resorts. 
EASTER CARDS, 

Easter cards made in this country rival im- 
ported ones in beauty of design and finish. The 
finest ones are silk-fringed, both folding and sin- 
gle. There is a bewildering variety of birds, 
Easter-eggs, anchors, etc., with appropriate mot- 
toes. The floral cards show the earliest spring 
flowers with their white and yellow tints, such as 
the daffodil, narcissus, larkspur, laburnum, and 
of course the popular lily and sunflower are not 
omitted. White daisies are grouped together in 
oval bunches and egg-shaped clusters, and fruit- 
tree blossoms, especially the cherry and apple 
blossoms, are in great branches on dark blue 
grounds. One of the newest designs represents 
the Sun of Righteousness in the form of a dimly 
defined dove, flooding an Eastern city with gold- 
en light. The best artists do not disdain to de- 
sign these pretty souvenirs, which serve as plea- 
sant messengers to absent friends. 

For information received thanks are due Ma- 
dame Kenor and Madame Harttey; and Messrs. 
Lorp & Taytor; J. Lirrer; James McCreery & 
Co.; ARNoLp, ConstaBLe, & Co.; A. T. Srewart 
& Co.; Srern Brorners; and L. Prane & Co, 





PERSONAL, 


AT an entertainment lately given in Washing- 
ton to gentlemen only, by the Chinese Minister, 
who, by-the-way, is irreverently spoken of there 
as “Old Bohea,”’ and his attachés as “ Young 
Hyson”’ and ‘‘ Oolong,” the centre-piece of the 
supper table was a Chinese pagoda three feet 
high, the walls of violets, jasmines, and hya- 
cinths, the roof and balconies of pansies, and 
the projecting corners decorated with flowering 
maple buds to represent lanterns. 

—Every one greatly regrets to hear that Mr. 
Pauw H. Hayne’s health is very delicate, he hav- 
tng lately suffered a severe hemorrhage from the 
ungs. 

—Mr. C. 8. Retnwart is making sketches for 
Messrs, HARPER & BroTHeERs’ publications at 
Berlin, of leading German officials and states- 
men. 

—Governor JEWELL’s niece, Miss CoLEMAN, it 
is said, is to marry Mr. Joun Russe_u Youne, 
the journalist, historian of General GRANT’s tour 
round the world, and new Minister to China. 

—"he Boston Philharmonic Society has re- 
ceived from the celebrated composer Joser 
RHEINBERGER a letter and a gift of his Italian 
Symphony in recognition of its performance of 
his Wallenstein Symphony. 

—President PoLk’s grave is in the yard of his 
house at Nashville, called ‘* Polk Place,” and 
his widow has kept his sleeping-room, his books, 
and writing materials in order, just as he left 
them, with her own hands. 

—General Tom Thumb is a connoisseur in 
diamonds. 

—Munkacsy’s picture of “Christ before Pi- 
late’’ is to be exhibited in this country soon. 

—A statue of the inventor of the cotton-gin, 
Ext WHITNEY, mounted on a pedestal of the 
granite of his native State, Massachusetts, is to 
be erected in the central hall of the new Cotton 
Exchange at New Orleans. 

—A thousand tea-plants, many of them six 
feet high and of thrifty foliage, have been raised 
by Dr. Foster, of Georgetown, South Carolina, 
which seem to bear the climate admirably. 
There is no doubt that we can produce the leaf ; 
bo trouble is with cheap labor for the manipu- 
ation. 

—President ARTHUR works into the small 
hours, after a late supper. 

—The youngest Governor in the United States 
is Goveruor Vance, who is thirty-four, and serv- 
ing his second term. 

—The report that there is sand in American 
cotton is to be investigated by Mr. James Rus- 
SELL LOWELL, who is going into the English 
cotton-spinuing country to find out about the 
matter. 

—Colonel RockweE.1’s daughter Luuv is re- 
ported engaged to marry HaRky GARFIELD, son 
of the late President. 

—Sister BLanpina, who died lately at the 
Academy of the Visitation, in Georgetown, D.C., 
where she has passed the last thirty years, was a 


cousin of G. P. R. James, the novelist, and also, 
by marriage, of Mrs. H. P. Sporrorp. She was 
the heroine of Mrs, SpoFFORD’s poem, “ ‘The 
Nun and Harp.” 

—Victor HuGo does not allow the name of 
GOETHE to be spoken_in his house. 

—A great-grandniece of Patnrick Henry, Mrs. 
Dr. JoHN MILLER, of Princeton, New Jersey, is 
Visiting at the capital. 

—There is now in Kawaiahao chureh, at Hon- 
olulu, Hawaiian Islands, the pulpit from which 
Rev. Dr. LEONARD Bacon used to preach at N 
Haven, Connecticut, 

—In recognition of his services with Wer- 
LINGTON at Waterloo, WILLIAM ALEXANDER, of 
Rutland, Vermont, has received a pension of three 
shillings a day from the British government. 

—Mr. Tennyson and his fumily are in London, 
at their house in Eaton Square. After the mid- 
dle of April they go to a lovely place he has on 
the Hampshire Downs. Repairs of the drainage 
keep them away from the Isle of Wight place. 

—The hall of the Mechanics’ Building, in 
which Madame Patti gave opera to the Bos- 
tonians, is the largest opera-house in the world. 

—Ex-Governor Monre@an, of New York, has just 
given eighty thousand dollars for a new dormi- 
tory to Williams College. 

—Miss Rosa RosentTuat, of Atlanta, Georgia, 
is the tirst young lady in that State to receive a 
diploma with the title of M.D. 

—A man travelled five hundred miles from the 
interior of Texas, at a cost of some two hundred 
dollars, to see Epwin Booru play at Galveston. 

—The HERSCHELS now visiting this country 
were lately entertained by Professor and Mrs. 
BaikD. The Major is Saxon in appearance, and 
carries a strong resemblance, it is said, to the 
famous CAROLINE HERSCHEL. His sister is tall 
aud slender and dark. 

—GusTAv Dor£ is to make a bronze statue of 
ALEXANDRE Dumas; it is to be cast by the cire 
perdue method, the wax model disappearing in 
the casting. 

—Victor Hvueo now says that he lives only 
for his grandchildren, but that his mind, instead 
of failing, grows more active every year. 

—Barberine, which was written by ALFRED 
DE Musser in one of his virtuous fits, and ac- 
cepted by the Francaise in 1856 on condition of 
many alterations, upon which the poet folded 
up the manuscript, carried it away, and never 
brought it back, now has a costly setting on the 
stage of the leading theatre of France, the bean 
tiful Russian FeYGHINe having just made her 
Parisian début in it. The play, 
a complete success theatrically. 

—CHRISTINE NILSSON authorizes the state- 
ment that ber husband’s madness was produced 
by no monetary loss whatever, but was some- 
thing hereditary in his family. 

—A full-length portrait of his golden-haired 
daughter GLaDYs has been painted by HOLMAN 
Hunt. 

—The first remarkable thing done by Madame 
GrEvy after her husband became President of 
France was to take an old gown to the dress- 
maker for alteration. Now she dresses like oth- 
er people. 

—Bukns’s native cottage is a public-house; 
the spot where WALTER Scott was born is oc- 
cupied by a beer-shop; COLERIDGE’s residence 
at Nether Stowey and SHELLEY’s at Great Mar- 
lowe are beer-shops; while Moorg’s birth-place 
is a whiskey-shop. 

—Rowme is to celebrate the hundredth anni- 
versary of the death of MEeTAsTASIO, the Italian 
poet and dramutist, on the 12th of April, when 
his Olimpiade will be given, set to music by Pic- 
CINI, A monument will be raised to his memory, 
and a prize offered for the best monograph on 
the poct. 

—Although Prince Leopotp is the most intel- 
lectual of the Queen’s children, yet it is feared 
his epileptic fits may eventually destroy his rea- 
son. His young fiancée is of good height, has a 
lovely figure, dark hair, fine brow, good eyes and 
mouth, and simple but charming manners. 

—Ata sale of autographs in Paris lately, Vor- 
TAIRE’S will brought a thousand dollars, a letter 
of Louris XIV. to Patuip V. brought two hun- 
dred dollars, but a letter of Madame De MarIntE- 
NON’S brought about twenty-six hundred! 

—WHISTLER, the artist, was born in Lowell, 
Massachusetts, and educated at West Point. 

—The portrait of Mr. Darwin, painted by 
JOHN COLLIER for the Linnean Society, repre- 
sents the naturalist as he would look if met in 
his garden in Kent, with a garden hat in his 
hand and a picturesque cloak over his shoul- 
ders. Those people in England who do not 
agree with his theories call Mr. Darwin ‘“‘the 
missing link,” on account of a fancied simian 
look about his countenance. 

—One of the works in the library of the late 
GEORGE Borrow, which is to be sold in Lon- 
don soon, and which represents nearly every 
tongue from Mantschu and Sanskrit to Spanish 
and Portuguese, was taken out of the Inquisi- 
tion at Seville. 

—ADA TREVANION, a daughter of Byron’s half- 
sister, and the author herself of a volume of po- 
ems, has just died, aged fifty-two. 

—The Prince of Wales gave a dinner to some 
actors who enjoy his friendship—Invine, Ban- 
CROFT, TOOLE, KENDAL, WYNDHAM, VEzIN, HEN- 
RY NEVILLE, CeciL, CLAYTON, GrossmiTH, Lio- 
NEL BrovueH, and James—last month, which is 
the first of the sort that has ever taken place. 
As all the other actors in the kingdom took um- 
brage at it, it is likely to be the lust. 

—The manners of the Queen of Italy are affa- 
ble,. but she has no majesty of presence, and 
wears a pathetic expression. 

—One of the most interesting facts lately de- 
veloped is that Byron and SueLLEY were both 
descended from the great-grandfather of Sir 
PHILip SipNeEY—WILLIAM SIDNEY. 

—The Infanta EvLaxia, who is as spirited as 
her mother, and very popular in Spain, intends 
to marry her cousin Don ANnToNiIoO, son of the 
Duc de Montpensier, if she can. 

—General SKOBELEFF, who is thirty-nine, 
looks twenty-nine. He is always well dressed, 
and has an exquisitely small hand and foot, al- 
though he is tall and lithe. He has full lips, 
light eyes, pale skin, brown beard, and fair hair 
parted in the middle. His manners are enga- 
ging, and it is impossible for him to be diplo- 
matic. He is religious, a water-drinker, and a 
light eater. He speaks English, and is more 
fond of KINGSLey’s novels than of any other. 
He married for love. One of his sisters is Prin- 
cess PELOSELSKY, and another married a son of 
the Grand Duchess Marig, who is first cousin 
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to the Czar, 











Fig. 1.—Mutt anp Lace 
Cravat. 















CasHMERE AND Satin Dress.—Fronr. 
[For Back, see Fig. 2, on Page 229.) 

Cur Parrers, No. 3224: Basque, 20 
Cents; Triwmep Skirt, 25 Cents. 







For pattern and description see Supple- Fig. 2.—Curr ror Conar, with olive satin. 


ment, No. VL, Figs. 30-42. Fic. 1. band arranged in re- 























Pram Curviot Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—Lacr Cot- 
Lar.—[See Fig. 2. ] 


Work-Basket. 
Tuts oblong brown 
wicker basket is lined 





Work-Basket. 


For design see Supplement, No. XL, Fig. 59. 
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Ciotues-Brush Hover. 
For design see Supplement, 


No. X., Fig. 58 


versed pleats is set around 

the side, while that on the 

bottom, which is plain, is 

ornamented with applied- 

work in claret-colored satin. 

The satin lining is backed 

with thin- muslin, and the 

satin from which the appli- 

cation is cut is backed with 

paper pasted on the wrong 

side. The full design, of 

which Fig. 59, Supplement, 

gives a quarter, is traced on 

the satin, cut out, and fast- 

ened on the olive ground. 

It is edged with gold sou- 

tache, which is sewed down 

with claret silk. To line 

the bottom of the basket a 

piece of wadding is cut the 

requisite size and shape, 

and backed with stiff paper. 

The embroidered satin is 

laid over the wadding, slash-* 
ed and turned down at the 

edges, and pasted to the pa- 

per on the under side. The 
whole is then set neatly into 
the basket. The handle is 
wound with olive silk cord, 
and ball tassels of olive and 
claret silk stud the sides of 
the basket and hang from 
the handle. 


Clothes-Brush Holder. 

Tunis holder is made of 
one of the wicker cases sold 
for the purpose in fancy 
goods stores. The lower 
half is covered with olive 
satin. Cut a strip of the 
required length and twice 
as wide as the circumfer- 
ence of the upper part of 
the holder, sew up the sides, 
and gather the bottom to a 
point. Tack the gathers to 
the point of the holder, and 
draw the fullness into even 
side pleats, which are tack- 
ed at the upper edge of the 
satin. Seta satin bow over 
the edge of the satin on the 
back. On the front the 
edge is covered by the em- 
broidered garnet velveteen 
valance. Pin a piece of pa- 
per around the top of the 
holder, and cut it out while 
pinned on to get the exact 
shape. Cut the velveteen 
by this paper pattern, and 


Fig. 3.—Lacr Cot- 
LaR.—|See Fig. 4.] 


scallop the lower 


hole stitch it with 
gold - colored silk. 
Trace on it the de- 
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Fig. 2.—-GRENADINE AND 
Lace Cravat. 





CAMEL’s-HATR AND Satin Dress.—Back. 
[For Front, see Fig. 1, on Page 229.] 
, Cur Parrern, No. 3228: Basque, 20 
Cents: T MED Skirt, 25 Cents. 
Fig. 4.—Corr ror Coutas, ENTS: TRIMMED Skirt, 25 Cents 
Fie. 3 


and button- 









For description see Supplement. 





























Lapy’s Utster.—Cur Parrern, No. 8230: Price, 25 Cenrs. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs, 1-6. 
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Fig. 1.—Apron For Girt From 6 TO 8 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IV., Figs. 23-28, 


Fig. 2.—Frock ror Cuitp Frou 1 To 3 YEARS OLD 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IX., Figs. 54-57. 





Fig. 1.—Inp1, Lone SHAWL worn as Sign given by Fig. 58, Supplement. Work the edges of | other is turned up over it on the outside, the pleats being 


Abearer <a Fig. 2.—Inp1a Lona SHawt worn as 
a CLoak.—Froxt.—[See Fig. 2.] the petals in slanting satin stitch with the darker of two | tacked at the upper edge. A satin ribbon bow finishes the a CLoak.—Back.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For diagram and description see Supple- shades of blue silk, and fill them in with the lighter | front. The cuff to match this collar is shown in the illus- 
ment, No. VITL, Figs. 51-53. 








Fig. 1.—Lacr AnD 


Mcsuts Bustie.—[See 


Fig. 2.] 
For description see 
Supplement, 


the arabesques with 
two shades of olive, 
and edge the latter 
with tinselled silk. Set 
on the valance, and 
edge the top inside and 
outside with narrow 
fringe, or with tufts of 
the embroidery silk. 
Fasten a pompon and 
tassels at the top and 
a tassel at the point 
as shown in the illus- 
tration. 


Lace Collars and 
Cuffs.—Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations on 
page 228. 

Tue collar Fig. 1 is 
composed of a band or 
standing collar of dou- 
ble stiff white founda- 
tion long enough to fit 
the neck and an inch 
ind a quarter wide, to 
the lower edge of which 
a row of wide box- 
pleated lace is joined. 
The band is covered 
with shell pink water- 
ed ribbon, and a row 
of plain lace is laid 
smoothly over the rib- 
ton. The collar is 
fastened under a wa- 
tered ribbon bow. The 
cuff to match it, Fig. 2, 
which is worn outside 
the sleeve, is arranged 
in a corresponding 
manner on a band ten 
inches in circumfer- 
ence. 

The foundation of 
the collar Fig. 3 is a 
band similar to that 
described above for 
Fig. 1, but covered 
with light blue satin 
ribbon. Two rows of 
box-pleated lace about 
three inches wide are 
joined to it underneath 
the lower edge, one 
row projecting from 
beneath it, while the 








* . r : ° ° = For diagram and description see Supple- 
shade in coral stiteh. Work the buds with blue silk, | tration Fig. 4. ment, No. VIL, Figs. 51-53 





Fig. 2.—Lacr axD 
Musuin Bustix.—[See 
Fig. 1.] 

For deseription see 
Supplement 


Ladies’ Cravats. 











Fig. 1.—Camev’s-nair anp Satin Dress.—Front.—[For Back, 
see Page 228.]—Cur Parrern, No. 3223: Basgur, 20 Cents; 


Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on 
page 228. 

For the neck-band 
of the cravat Fig. 1 a 
bias strip of white mull 
is folded around a dou- 


Y 
— 


ble foundation band an 
inch and a half wide, 
and arranged in soft 
folds on the outside of 
it. The cravat bow, 
which is. mounted on 
a narrow foundation 
back and attached to 
the right end of the 
band, consists of strips 


bn 
Lee 











4 


wlll 
ye 
» 


of white mull ten ineh- 
es wide, which are 
trimmed with Venetian 
lace, and arranged in 
loops and knots in the 
manner shown in the 
illustration 

The band of the 
cravat Fig. 2 is made 
of cream colore | silk 
grenadine. A wide bias 
strip is laid around a 
foundation band, and 


folded on the outside 


SAR MAIR 


as shown in the illus- 
tration. The bow con- 


sists of two cream lace 
ends twenty-four inch- 
es long and eight wide, 


formed by two rows of 
lace run together at 
the straight edge. The 
ends are gathered at 
the top, fastened inside 
the right end of the 
band, and tied in the 
manner shown by the 
| illustration, 
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Mle Wbdtbitiy 


Wt 


A MUSICAL 
JAGUAR. 
4 a singular power 


ol music over Cer- 


= = : tain animals was curi- 
—SFFSS=S ete 

ously illustrated by a 
recent occurrence at the 
Exhibition now taking 
place in the city of Ori- 
zaba, Mexico. Among 


Fig. 2.—Casuwere axp Satix Dress.—Back.—[For Front, 
see Page 228.]—Cur Parrery, No. 3224: Basque, 20 
Cents: Trivmep Skirt, 25 Cents 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI, Pigs. 50-42. 


Trimmep Skirt, 25 Cents. 
For description see Supplement. 
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the Mexican animals exhibited was a young jag- 
uar. Ata concert given on the Exhibition grounds 
by a military band the jaguar became so excited 
by the strains of martial music that it tore wild- 
ly about its cage. When the concert was over, it 
fell on its side, completely overcome with exhaus- 
tion, in which condition it remained for two days, 
taking no heed of food placed near it, and at the 
end of that time quietly breathed its last. 





(Begun in Hanrer’s Bazan No. 53, Vol. XIV.) 


THE “LADY MAUD”: 


Schooner ¥acht. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 


Avtnor or “A Sarior’s Sweetneart,” “ AN Oogan 
Free Lavoe,” “Tar Weeok or THE 
* GRosvENOR,’” ETO, 


CHAPTER IX.—( Continued.) 


I Gave the hook another fathom of line, and 
this veering the bait nearer to the shark, overcame 
his last lingering scruple. With a sweep of the 
tail that filled the water with bubbles and eddies 
astern of him, he rushed at the bait, turned over, 
and his pale blue belly flashed under the glass- 
clear surface. The next instant he had bolted 
the beef and was making off with it. But I had 
already taken a turn with the line over a belay- 
ing-pin, and the rope instantly tautened upon the 
monster, and swept his huge shovel nose round 
after us, 

“Tail on here, men!” I shouted. ‘“ Haul him 
along, and make ready with the bowline.” 

The scene then became uncommonly fine—five 
of us sweating and hauling upon the line at one 
end, and the shark furiously resisting us at the 
other. This was by no means my first shark, 
but none that I can remember ever showed the 
activity of this fellow. He gave us as much sport 
as a small whale would with a harpoon in its back. 
At one moment he would be on the surface, with 
his square nose hove out of the water, lashing up 
the foam as though a whirlwind were playing 
around him; then he would dive with such tre- 
mendous force that the whole five of us were 
swayed aft as though a locomotive had got hold 
of the line. 

We were all laughing and bawling and blow- 
ing and hauling, and raising a mighty hullabaloo 
over this business, when I saw one of the mas- 
tiffs spring on to the taffrail and look at the 
shark, His eyes were on fire, his black jaws were 
quivering with excitement. 

“Mind the dog! he’ll be after the shark!” I 
shouted. But before the words were well out of 
my mouth, the noble animal, gathering himself 
together, launched into the air; and scarcely had 
the plash of his body reached our ears, when the 
other mastiff, rushing past us like a flash of 
light, cleared the taffrail at a bound, and there 
were both dogs in the water, making for the 
shark. 

Sir Mordaunt greatly prized these dogs, which 
were indeed noble and valuable animals, and 
instantly sang out: > 

“Get the boat over! Never mind the shark ! 
Save the dogs, men!” 

“ Put your helm down, man!” I shouted to the 
fellow at the wheel. “Stop the schooner’s way ! 
Don’t you see we are going faster than those dogs 
can swim?” 

Old Purchase, who had held aloof while we were 
playing the shark, now came sprawling over to 
the starboard quarter-boat, vociferating at the 
top of his voice, and greatly increasing the con- 
fusion. . Meanwhile, and before the men had let 
go the line, I had thrown it over a belaying-pin, 
and was holding on to it, balancing myself, so to 
speak, against the weight of the shark, when, as 
I was eagerly looking at the dogs, which were now 
astern of the shark, that had been towed past 
them by the motion of the yacht, the line gave to 
my weight, and I fell flat on my back, the line 
heaping itself on my face and breast by the force 
of the involuntary jerk I gave it. 

“The shark’s off! The hook has carried 
away!” I roared. “Look out now, or the fish 
will have the dogs !” 

In hot haste I scrambled on to my feet, and 
rushed to the taffrail. _ The schooner having come 
round to the wind, had brought the dogs abeam, 
and they were swimming around and around, 
about fifty yards distant from us, apparently in 
search of the shark, that had disappeared. Sir 
Mordaunt stood whistling to them with all his 
might, but whether because their blood was up, 
and they wanted to fight the strange beast they 
had seen us struggling with, or because they en- 
joyed their bath too much to be in a hurry to 
come out, they showed no disposition to obey 
their master’s summons, 

All this while the men were bothering over the 
boat. Something was foul, and Purchase’s noisy 
bawling and showing off did not help the fellows. 
There were enough seamen for that job, and I 
did not offer to help, but stood looking and look- 
ing, wondering where the shark was, and if he 
had made off for good, and if there were others 
about. Just as the boat splashed into the Water 
I caught sight of a black fin sticking out of the 
varnished blue, about a pistol-shot from the dogs. 
One of them had seen it, and was making for it. 
I involuntarily tossed my hands up, shouting: 

“ See, Sir Mordaunt, there’s the shark! If your 
men are not quick, he'll have that dog.” 

The baronet rushed to the side where the boat 
lay, and literally yelled to the men to make haste, 
stamping on the deck, and pointing, with a per- 
fect frenzy of impotent anxiety. 

But it was too late. In the eagerness of the 
noble animal to come at its foe, it was swimming 
so vigorously that its head was high out of water, 
and now and again it uttered a short savage bark. 
But on a sudden the fin disappeared, and I could 
distinetly sec the great fish sink by the length 








of a man’s body below the surface. With a quick 
swing of the long tail the monster darted forward, 
its belly glistened as it came uppermost, and the 
dog, baffled by the sudden vanishing of the black 
fin, had turned its head toward us, when its body 
darted up out of the water as though it made a 
spring, the shovel nose of the shark overlapped 
the tawny hide, one terrific squeak came from the 
poor beast, with a most agonizing note ringing 
through it, and then fish and dog disappeared, 
leaving a great stain of blood-colored foam upon 
the water. 

Miss Tuke shrieked out, and Sir Mordaunt stood 
as white as death. By this time the boat had got 
away, and a few strokes of the oars brought it 
abreast of the other dog, which was immediately 
collared and dragged over the side; and when pre- 
sently the animal was handed up on deck it was 
trembling as never did I see a dog tremble before. 
It did not offer to shake its wet coat, but crouched, 
all streaming, under the after-grating. 

This incident depressed us greatly. We stood 
looking in silence at the crimson patch upon the 
water that staid in one compact stain like oil, 
whilst the men hoisted the boat, and the vessel’s 
head was put round to her course. 

“We'll say nothing about this to my wife,” 
said Sir Mordaunt, addressing us all generally. 

“Certainly not,” answered Norie. 

“Tf she asks where the dog is, of course we 
must tell her that it fell overboard,” continued Sir 
Mordaunt. “ But not a word about the shark.” 

“Not a word,” said I. “Do you see anything 
of the brute, Miss Tuke? I would give some- 
thing to avenge the poor animal.” 

We all peered, but sharkee had found as huge 
a meal as he could manage in the big dog, and 
had made sail. I hauled in the end of the line, 
and found that one of the links of the chain had 
parted, yet it had looked a very strong chain, and 
stout enough to have swung three such fish aboard 
all at once. 

“ Anyhow, he has got the hook in his inside, 
Sir Mordaunt,” said I; “and Iam much mistaken 
if that’s not a pill that will presently step any 
more cabbaging on his part.” 

This, however, was no consolation to the baron- 
et, who was greatly distressed and vexed by the 
loss of the dog. He called to the steward to car- 
ry the guns below, and getting under the awning, 
lighted a cigar, and smoked with a very moody 
face. 

“ Adventures are crowding rather more thickly 
than we want, Miss Tuke, don’t you think?” I 
asked. “We shall not be able to say that our 
cruise lacked incident.” 

“T wish I hadn’t seen the dog killed,” she ex- 
claimed, with the horror of the thing in the ex- 
pression of her eyes. “I shall never forget it, nor 
the poor creature’s scream.” 

“Do you want any more adventures ?” 

“Not I. Another such a one would set me 
crying to be home.” 

“After such a tragedy as that water-logged 
bark was the theatre of,” said I, “the death of 
the dog makes but a poor business. If you are 
going to find a long memory in what has just 
occurred, what sort of memory, think you, will 
yonder men”—and I pointed to the three seamen 
who were in the bows of the schooner—“ and the 
poor woman below preserve ?” 

“Don’t put my imagination on the rack, Mr. 
Walton,” she answered. “You will make me 
hate the sea as much as I thought I loved it.” 

“Oh, pray don’t do that thing, because if you 
make yourself hate the sea, you know you may 
follow it up by hating sailors.” 

“ There is no fear of that,” she answered, arch- 
ly, and smiling in my face. 

This admission was made exceedingly agree- 
able to me by the manner in which it was said. 
Looking round, and seeing Norie on the skylight 
sucking at a cigar, and watching us, I could not 
forbear smiling; but she was as grave again as 
a nun at her prayers, gazing at the sea, and evi- 
dently in no mood for a light chat. So I placed 
a chair for her near her uncle, and fetched her 
some books; and then fixing an easy-chair in a 
spot where the light air that was keeping the 
mainsail quiet breezed down softly under the 
awning, I lighted a pipe, stretched my legs, and 
gave myself up to a spell of indolence and honey- 
dew tobacco. My position enabled me to com- 
mand the deck, and Miss Tuke in particular I 
had very plainly in my sight. I thought she 
looked prettier this morning than I had seen her 
before; but then, to be sure, it was always my 
impression every time I saw her. No girl’s face 
that I can remember meeting so regularly im- 
proved on acquaintance as Miss Tuke’s. Then, 
again, all her postures and movements were be- 
witchingly lady-like. I glanced from her to her 
uncle, and indulged in a short spell of thinking 
about him. 

It was not perhaps very easy to feel sorry for 
my warm-hearted, hospitable friend, when I look- 
ed round upon his beautiful vessel, and thought of 
the wealth that enabled him to possess and main- 
tain such a luxury, and when I likewise remem- 
bered that his health was equal to the enjoyment 
of all the pleasures his fortune could command. 
And yet I could not think of his wife, and believe 
that he was a happy man. He certainly did not 
look so now. I had never seen him more de- 
jected, which made me think he was mixing up 
some foolish fears and fancies with the destruc- 
tion of his dog. 

On the other side of the skylight sat Norie, 
lazily surveying Miss Tuke, whose back was turned 
toward him, and occasionally glancipg at me with 
his black, monk-like eyes, which looked as dusky 
as an Indian’s in the shadow of his wide straw hat. 
From him my eye went to old Purchase, who 
had been stumping this side of the deck until I 
located myself upon it, when he immediately 
changed sides to get away from me, The old fool 
hated me, and was jealous of me, and I don’t say 
I hadn’t given him cause. Sweltering as was the 
day, he was dressed in thick pilot-cloth, and it 





was difficult to look at his sour and wrinkled 
face, and the dim eyes he cast sometimes upon 
the sea and sometimes upon the sails, without 
laughing. 

The men had spread a short awning over the 
forecastle, and were seated under it, busy on va- 
rious small jobs; but where the decks were un- 
shadowed the air was quivering with the heat 
that struck up from the planks, between which 
the pitch was bubbling; and the foremast and 
standing-rigging trembled and waved in the haze, 
and seemed to be winding round and round like 
revolving screws. There was enough wind to 
keep the sea flashing, and most beautiful was the 
effect of the diamond-like scintillation upon the 
soft deep blue of the water. The sky was cloud- 
less, but the rich azure of the zenith lightened as 
it drew toward the horizon, until it was nearly as 
pale as silver where it met the deep; and in the 
fiery hot air the ocean boundary waved as though 
a mountainous swell were rolling around, 

Suddenly the fellow who was steering called to 
Purchase. I turned, and saw him pointing over 
the starboard bow of the schooner; and getting 
up to look, I immediately perceived the smoke of 
a steamer, but very faint, and like the bluish 
thread of a spider, leaning into the southern sky. 

I went over to Sir Mordaunt, and startled him 
out of a deep reverie by exclaiming that yonder 
was a steamer apparently coming our way. He 
jumped up, and was full of life in a moment. 

“If that be so, Walton,” said he, “we may 
be able to send the rescued men home.” 

This was my thought too. I fetched the glass 
and looked at the smoke, that presented a curious 
effect, owing to the refraction on the horizon, 
which threw the point whence the smoke issued 
above the water. There was nothing as yet to be 
seen of the vessel, but by the inclination of the 
smoke, and its steadiness, I could not doubt that 
the steamer was heading our way. I continued 
watching her for about ten minutes, at the expi- 
ration of which time I could make out, with the 
help of the telescope, that was a very powerful 
one, the projection of a mast and square yards 
above the horizon; and soon after the whole bull 
drew up, though to the naked eye she was a mere 
speck upon the very verge of the mighty surface 
of blue sea, upon which the sunshine gleamed 
and faded with the sinking and rising of the light 
swell, like the fluctuating lustre in a moving sheet 
of shot silk. 

It was now seen that she was heading dead for 
us, and Sir Mordaunt sent his niece below to tell 
Lady Brookes that a steamer was coming our 
way. 

“How shall we convey our wishes to her?” 
said he to me. 

“Purchase should know,” said I. 

“ Purchase!” he called. “I want that steamer 
stopped, that we may ask her captain’s permis- 
sion to send the three.men to her—that is, if she 
is going home. How shall we stop her ?” 

“‘ How shall we stop her, sir ?” wheezed the old 
fellow, giving me a piratical glance, as if he guess- 
ed there was some trick of mine in that question. 
“Why, it’s a case of distress; so half-mast the 
ensign, jack down.” 

It was plain from this that the man knew no- 
thing about ships’ signals, for heshould have flown 
colors signifying “I wish to communicate.” But 
as a coalman, he probably had handled no other 
bunting in his life than his old ensign. 

I ventured to suggest that the half-masted en- 
sign with the jack down was a very extreme sig- 
nal to display, and would make them believe our 
vessel in imminent danger. 

“Tf you know better than me, Mr. Walton, per- 
haps you’ll tell Sir Mordaunt what your idea of 
signaling is,” exclaimed the old man, stormily. 

“Pray please yourself,” I replied, preserving 
my gravity with an effort. 

He began to address Sir Mordaunt, who cut 
him short by saying, “ Hoist what you choose, 
Purchase; hoist what you choose, man: only see 
that you stop the steamer.” 

“ T takes my orders from you, sir,” replied Pur- 
chase, with angry emphasis ; and forthwith bun- 
dled aft,and with great ostentation of gesture 
bent on the ensign and hoisted it, union down 
and half-mast high, making us appear in a terri- 
ble plight indeed. I nearly suffocated with laugh- 
ter whilst watching his face as he gazed up at 
the mast-head and shook a turn out of the flag 
halyards. If Sir Mordaunt had been capable of 
anger, I believe he would have been sharp-upon 
me then; but his gentle disposition would never 
let him go beyond a remonstrance. 

“My dear Walton, pray don’t quiz the old 
man,” said he. “He may have forgotten the 
art of signaling by flags.” 

“But couldn’t he look into the signal-book to 
see what he should do?” I replied. “ Suppose 
me ignorant, my ignorance goes for nothing. But 
his ignorance is ominous, even in so small a mat- 
ter as bunting.” 

“Don’t be afraid of him,” said he, smiling. 
“T'll warrant you that he carries us home safe 
enough.” 

“ Let us say nothing about that, Sir Mordaunt, 
for here’s your wife.” 

He hastened to meet her and get her a chair, 
and in a trice was busy about her, pointing out 
the ship, adjusting a cushion to her back, and 
80 on. 

Miss Tuke came to me, and said, in a whisper: 
“Do you remember, when the shark seized the 
poor dog, that I screamed? Well, my aunt heard 
that scream, and asked what it meant. I told her 
that one of the dogs jumped overboard for a swim, 
and that it had frightened me. I wish her health 
did not make these fibs necessary. But having 
told her this, I repeat it to you, that the fiction 
may be maintained.” 

“T am afraid among you all that you are spoil- 
ing your aunt,” said I. 

“It’s Uncle Mordaunt’s wish,” says she, quickly. 

“ Well, then, he’s spoiling her. If I had a nerv- 
ous wife, I'd humor her nerves, I believe ; but my 





humoring should be an education too. A poor 
shipwrecked widow, like the woman below, should 
not scare her, and she should be able to see a 
shark eat a dog with just as much sensibility as 
you showed, and no more.” 

“That puzzles me rather, but it doesn’t mat- 
ter,” said she. “At all events, I am sure you 
mean to compliment me. But you will remem- 
ber that I am not an invalid, and I see that you 
still think of the poor widow.” 

I laughed outright, whereupon up marches 
Norie. 

“ What’s all the fun about, Walton ?” 

“ Don’t be suspicious ; we weren't talking about 
vou,” said I. 

“ Aren’t you haunted by that poor brute of a 
dog?” eried he. ‘You were the cause of his 
death. You would fish for that shark, and by 
hooking him you excited the poor animal, and 
made him jump overboard.” 

‘*Hush, pray!” exclaimed Miss Tuke, with a 
glance at her aunt. 

He made a hideous grimace. “ Heaven pre- 
serve me! I had clean forgot. Why, what a 
monstrous ship is that yonder! What is she? 
A man-of-war ?” 

She was approaching us very fast. Her hull 
was green and red, with a profusion of gilt that 
looked like gold-lace upon her bow. She was 
brig-rigged, with raking masts, and a square vel- 
low funnel leaning aft, and apparently not far 
short of three thousand tons burden. She look- 
ed to be aiming straight for us, and the heavy 
sheer of her iron bows made her resemble a small 
island coming along. Two sparkling columns of 
water spouted up at an angle from each side of 
her stem, and their summits rose to close under 
the hawse-pipes, but as they arched over they 
broke into foam, and girdled the dark red bottom 
of the speeding hull with a band of snow, the 
ends of which met under her counter, and stream- 
ed away in a glittering milk-white line across the 
blue sea until the eye lost sight of the delicate 
trail in the far distance. 

When she was about a mile off, her people hoist- 
ed English colors, and slowed the engines, as you 
could have seen by the drooping of the two shin- 
ing bow waves, like the gradual turning down of 
a fountain. I have no doubt the sight of our flag 
made them reckon upon coming across something 
tragical; and through the glass I could make 
out swarms of heads along the line of bulwarks 
watching us. 

“Stand by to hail her, Purchase,” exclaimed 
Sir Mordaunt; and we all gathered together in a 
cluster abaft the main-rigging to see her, whilst 
our men bustled about, letting go and tricing up, 
and dowsing canvas, that we might not swim out 
of ear-shot. 

Now that we knew by her flag she was English, 
and took it, of course, that she was going home, 
we looked at her with an interest which, if you 
have crossed the ocean and been for days without 
speaking a vessel, you will sympathize with. 
She made the picture of home rise before us viv- 
idly—the English Channel, with its beautiful 
shores ; the yachts whitening the offing round the 
Isle of Wight ; the crowded Downs, with low-lying 
Deal sparkling beyond the glittering shingle ; the 
noble, busy Thames, and the garden-like lands 
beyond its banks. A group of men were upon 
her high skeleton bridge, and one stood at the ex- 
treme end of it, waiting to hail us when near 
enough. Presently the turn of her wheel by a 
couple of spokes canted her head, and she drew 
out slowly (her engines being stopped), and we 
watched with admiration as she floated abreast of 
us the gradual unfolding of her immense length, 
and the beauty of the whole picture of her red 
bottom coloring the blue water under her, and her 
green side full of flashing points of glass, and her 
massive stem standing up and overlooking the 
sea like a sheer cliff, whilst a trickle of gray 
smoke ficated languidly toward the sky out of her 
short leaning funnel, and her rigging veined the 
heavens like a spider’s web. Her poop was of 
middling length, protected by a very low bulwark 
surmounted by brass stanchions and white life- 
lines, so that we could clearly perceive the crowd 
of saloon passengers, seated or standing, and 
watching us from under the awning. There were 
a great many women, dressed in all manner of 
gay colors, and Miss Tuke hit the character of 
the picture neatly when she said to me that those 
people looked like a garden party out on a cruise. 
Binocular glasses and telescopes bristled at us 
from all parts of the vessel. I could well im- 
agine the wonderment excited by the inverted 
and half-masted ensign aboard a yacht with a 
crowd of smartly dressed seamen in her bows, 
well-dressed people aft, and the whole apparently 
coming up to a high standard of safety, luxury, 
and equipment. 

“Schooner ahoy!” came ringing from the 
steamer. 

“ Hillo!” bawled Purchase, 

“Why have you that distress signal flying ?” 

“We've three shipwrecked men aboard that 
we took off a water-logged bark,” vociferated 
Purchase ; “and if you're bound for Hengland, 
will ’ee let us send ’em aboard you ?” 

There was a curious movement among the peo- 
ple on the poop at this, and the man who had 
hailed us stumped along the bridge to where the 
knot of men were. I could not help thinking 
that the information they had got was a disap- 
pointment to many of them. A good deal of ex- 
citement had been promised by our flag,and Pur- 
chase’s statement was no better than an anti- 
climax. Presently the man returned to the end 
of the bridge, and sang out, “ We'll send a boat” ; 
and after a short delay a boat swept round un- 
der the stern of the huge vessel, in charge of 
one of the mates—an individual in a long coat 
with gilt buttons, and a square-peaked cap. A 
short ladder was thrown over the side, the boat 
hooked on, and the mate stepped aboard. He 
raised his cap very politely, and glanced round 
him with much curiosity, and then took a squint 
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at the ensign,as if he could not reconcile that 
flag with the small business that had caused its 
display. 

“T am glad that nothing is the matter with 
you,” said he, addressing Sir Mordaunt, at once 
guessing him to be the owner. “ We hardly 
knew what to expect when we saw that sig- 
nal.” 

“You are bound to England, I presume,” said 
Sir Mordaunt. 

“ We are, sir—to Glasgow, from New Orleans.” 

“That’s a bit out of the men’s track,” said I 
to the baronet. 

“Why, no,” he replied; “not if I give them 
the means to get across to Liverpool. Would 
your captain take the poor fellows ?” said he, ad- 
dressing the mate. 

“ Certainly,” was the reply. “TI shall have to 
trouble you for the particulars of the rescue. 
Which are the men ?” 

They were called, and came aft. Dressed in 
the clothes lent them by the yacht’s crew, and 
having fairly recovered their health, they looked 
very tidy, likely seamen. 

“This gentleman,” said Sir Mordaunt to them, 
“tells me that the captain of yonder steam-ship 
is willing to give you a passage to Glasgow. I 
know that the port you want to get to is Liver- 
pool; but as you are anxious to get home, here 
is a chance you should not miss; and if I give 
this gentleman sufficient funds to pay for your 
journey from Glasgow to Liverpool, your being 
landed at Glasgow won’t make any difference to 
you.” 

“We can only say, Thank you, and God bless 
you, sir!” answered one of them. 

“You still have the clothes you wore when 
you were rescued ?” continued Sir Mordaunt. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, you will keep those you have on, and 
the two suits will serve you asa kit. I'll make 
it right with the owners of those clothes.” 

The poor fellows tried to thank him again, but 
the words stuck in their throats. 

“ Bear a hand now, and get your bundles into 
the boat,” said the mate; and they skurried for- 
ward, whilst the mate went into the cabin with 
Sir Mordaunt to take wine, and look at the entry 
in the log-book relating to the wreck. 

[To BE OONTINUED.] 





THE FALLACY OF CORYDON 
AND PHYLLIS. 
Br ANNA H. WAYNE. 


OW Corydon and Phyllis happened to meet 

at Mrs. Pettigrew’s party is mysterious, for 

they both hated parties. “They are so inane,” 

said Corydon. “ And they tire me so,” said Phyl- 

lis. “They are too expensive for a man with 

small means,” said Corydon. “ And I am always 

so frightened,” said Phyllis. “I can’t spare the 

time for them,” said Corydon. “I could enjoy 
myself so much better at home,” said Phyllis. 

If the above remarks had been made to each 
other, probably neither would have gone to the 
party. But Corydon made his remarks to his 
aunt and cousin, and Phyllis made hers to her 
mamma and sister, and as all these relatives 
vigorously combated the excuses of our young 
friends, the result was that both went to the party, 
and other results followed. 

At first they were both disconsolate enough, 
and they took advantage of the earliest opportu- 
nity to retreat into a corner, and as fate would 
have it, both selected the same corner. Phyllis, 
glancing around and seeing only an awkward- 
looking young man whom she had a dim recol- 
lection of having been introduced to before, fur- 
tively took up a book, and pretending to turn 
over its leaves, surreptitiously read a little. Belle 
Witherington, being whirled that way in the 
dance, caught her, and pausing a moment, ex- 
claimed, with disgust all over her pretty face, 
“Ugh! Walden! Thoreau was of course a gen- 
ius, but he had no common-sense.” 

By which, you see, Miss Witherington consider- 
ed herself intellectual as well as beautiful, and 
thought herself qualified to criticise. 

‘* Indeed,” cried Phyllis, in a heat, “I think he 
had more common-sense than any one else I ever 
heard of.” 

Miss Witherington laughed as she danced off, 
but the chord was struck, and Corydon, who had 
previously been gazing at the blank wall, exclaim- 
ed so heartily, “I agree with you” that he was 
considerably more frightened than Phyllis herself 
at the explosion. 

It was inevitable that these two people should 
then and there discuss Walden. It was the first 
time in their lives that either of them had ever 
been interested at a party. 

“Thoreau,” said Corydon, “ built a house with 
his own hands, and cultivated a little piece of 
ground. His house and a year’s living cost him 
only about sixty dollars. He lived neatly, com- 
fortably, independently ; he escaped all the petty 
annoyances of a man who, for the sake of earning 
more money, has to defer constantly to the opin- 
ions of other people; and he devoted his leisure 
to nature and books. That is the only sensible 
way to live.’ So Phyllis thought. And each 
having now for the first time met with sympathy 
on this subject, the conversation suddenly came to 
a pause, and each inquired, mentally, “ Why do I 
not live in this sensible way ?” 

“Such a life is impossible for a woman,” said 
Phyllis, witha sigh. ‘She couldn’t build a honse, 
and she would be afraid to Jive in it afterward if 
she could.” 

“Tt would not be possible for a married man,” 
said Corydon, after a pause; ‘‘so there must be 
some fallacy in the plan.” 

Then these two people discovered that they 
agreed on two more points. No mode of life 
could be quite suited for universal adoption which 
in any way prevented the fullest growth of the 
affections, 





Moreover, they wanted several little luxuries of 
life which Thoreau could do without. 

This evening at Mrs. Pettigrew’s set them both 
thinking, and in a month they were engaged. 

“Corydon,” said his horrified aunt, “how do 
you expect to support a wife ?” 

“ Phyllis,” said her mamma, “Corydon hasn't 
a penny.” 

To which they both replied that they had de- 
cided to live an unconventional life. 

They were too rational not to have counted the 
cost, so Phyllis laid the items before her mother. 
Corydon would build the house himself, which 
would be so inexpensive that the taxes would be 
imperceptible. He would also cultivate his gar- 
den, which would help in the table expenses. 

Then said Phyllis,‘ Here are the annual ex- 
penses :” 


S| A” aca $100 
Fuel 1 Veihawertiats sees 30 
Dress “ ane csedwtpehmkie he 50 
Books and incidentals. ... es 20 

Se rer ee $200 


“ Phyllis,” said her sister, severely, “ twenty- 
five dollars a year would not keep you in gloves.” 

“ No,” said Phyllis; “ but I shall wear mittens 
in the winter, and in the summer my hands will 
do without protection, except when I go to church, 
and I will have a pair of lisle-thread ones for 
such times,” 

“ Well,” said her mother, “if that is a sample 
of your plans, I think it quite probable you may 
be able to live on the sum specified.” 

It was not quite true that Corydon had not a 
cent. He was a young man who had been prac- 
ticing law several years, and though he was poor 
enough, he had lived so simply that he had sue- 
ceeded in saving several hundred dollars. He 
bought an acre of land in a lovely spot on the 
bend of the river. It was good land, but nobody 
wanted it, as it was on the edge of the wood, and 
more than a mile from the village. So it did not 
cost much, and he had enough money left to buy 
the materials for his cottage. 

The plan of Walden Cottage was not quite sat- 
isfactory to these young people, so they worked 
diligently till they had wrought out another. This 
consisted of four rooms, and the most convenient 
closets, shelves, and drawers ever seen. It was 
painted brown, with red roof and portico, and be- 
fore it was built they put up trellises at conven- 
ient distances from its site, and set out roses, ivy, 
woodbine, and honeysuckles, so that it might be 
really beautiful. The rooms were furnished very 
simply, but as they both loved beautiful things, 
they succeeded in producing a lovely effect. The 
walls were finished in coarse gray plaster, but 
nothing could be better as a background for a 
few choice engravings they had—the “Sistine 
Madonna,” Correggio’s “ Diana,” “ Mona Lisa,” 
and Guido’s “ Archangel Michael.” 

“If we have only an earthen pitcher,” said 
Corydon, “ we will choose the most graceful one 
of its kind which is to be found.” 

On this principle they bought everything with 
the greatest care, and their cottage was beautiful. 

It is needless to say that they did not contem- 
plate Corydon’s remaining in the law. He hated 
it, and, indeed, had no taste for it, but after leav- 
ing college he knew not what else to do. His 
true bent was in the direction of literary study. 
This was the case with Phyllis also. Yet neither 
had sufficient genius to make such study lucrative. 
Such people are unfortunate, because, though they 
certainly benefit the world, they do it indirectly, 
and it is not apparently worth anybody’s while to 
pay them for the work they do. If the bent is 
strong, it often ineapacitates them for other kinds 
of literary work, like that of a clergyman, teacher, 
or lawyer, as they lack the power of dealing with 
other people. If they are rich, all goes well. If 
poor, they have these alternatives: they may do 
work, uncongenial work, and by courage and per- 
severance perhaps succeed in it, but they will al- 
ways have a sense of dragging through their lives ; 
or they may reduce their expenses to the mini- 
mum, and if they are able to earn that minimum 
by a little manual labor, which is often less try- 
ing to a sensitive nature than contact with peo- 
ple, they may lead peaceful and happy lives, and, 
on the whole, perhaps the most useful lives pos- 
sible to persons of such a temperament. 

Now though Corydon did not like the law, he 
was not lazy. He was interested in gardening, 
though not to the degree necessary to make a for- 
tune as market-gardener. He was fond of pets, 
too, and always had a flock of chickens, which he 
now enlarged somewhat in order to eke out his 
purse with the proceeds of the eggs. He had a 
few bee-hives too. He had kept them thus far 
for his own amusement, but he resolved now to 
sell the honey. 

Corydon and Phyllis were engaged a year be- 
fore they were married, in which time he built 
their house. Afterward the proceeds of his gar- 
den, his hens, and his honey usually amounted to 
three or four hundred dollars a year. Moreover, 
he had a contented mind, and hours and hours of 
leisure. 

Phyllis was much like him. She loved music, 
and hated being a music-teacher. She would not 
have liked to do house-work for other people, 
but in her own home she enjoyed the exercise al- 
most as much as dancing. And she thought 
nothing in the world so cozy and delightful as to 
sew all the evening long while Corydon read aloud 
to her. Of course her household cares were not 
as onerous as they would have been if she had 
had a large house, fine furniture, or had been in- 
terrupted constantly by fashionable calls. Nei- 
ther was her sewing the burden it would have 
been if she could have afforded numbers of dress- 
es, or had insisted on having all her under-cloth- 
ing elaborately ruffled and tucked. She reserved 
one neat black cashmere dress for great occa- 
sions ; but at home, morning and afternoon, sum- 
mer and winter, she wore the prettiest and clean- 
est calicoes, She liked variety too. If she wore 





a pink calico in the morning, with a wild rose in 
her hair, she wore a blue one, with forget-me-nots, 
in the afternoon. 

Without being a beauty, Phyllis had certain 
points of beauty—a clear healthy complexion, 
dark abundant hair, bright eyes, and a pleasant 
mouth, She had a nice arm and wrist too, and as 
it was convenient to make her summer calicoes 
with elbow sleeves, these showed to advantage, 
Corydon was a healthy young man too. His com- 
plexion was almost as fresh as that of Phyllis. 
His brown hair was just the shade to make navy 
blue flannel shirts very becoming to him, which 
was fortunate, for it was not only convenient to 
wear them about his work, but while bis wife was 
her own laundress he would have scorned to wear 
linen except on great occasions. 

On the whole, they were a very attractive-look- 
ing couple as they sat down to their breakfast 
table in the morning, or lounged under the trees, 
receiving their callers, in the afternoon. By-the- 
way, their breakfast table was always charming, 
though they could not afford Sévres-ware, or even 
Wedgwood. It was much more charming than 
if they could afford majolica, Corydon said. If 
they could not have a plate fashioned like a grape 
leaf to hold a bunch of grapes, they could at least 
lay dewy grape leaves on their neat white plates ; 
and fresh cherries and currants in plain glass 
dishes looked almost as beautiful as if the glass 
had been engraved. Of course they had enough 
solid work to do to make them happy, but not too 
much ; for the truth is, so much of the work in 
the world is done for the sake of keeping up ap- 
pearances that those who start with the idea of 
being perfectly unconventional save so much that 
it need not be a burden even if they do have their 
own work to do, like Corydon and Phyllis. 

Ia their leisure Phyllis taught Corydon to play 
on the piano, and they practiced classical duets 
together ; and Corydon taught Phyllis Greek, and 
they read a hundred delightful things, from Pin- 
dar to Plato. But indeed I need not enlarge upon 
their pleasant occupations. You know, you all se- 
cretly believe, that if you only had leisure enough, 
you could find uncounted charming things to do. 
Now they did exactly what you would do if you had 
plenty of leisure and the person you loved best 
in the world to share it with you. 

They had company enough. It was quite “the 
thing” for the young people of the town to drive 
out toward evening to call at “Arcadia,” as they 
dubbed the cottage. Corydon and Phyllis received 
their friends under the trees. There, too, they 
had a wooden table and chairs painted green, and 
whoever would stay for the evening meal might 
have delicious bread and butter and fruit of all 
kinds in the open air. It was no trouble to any- 
body, the expense was the merest trifle, and it 
was altogether novel and enchanting. Of course 
people knew better than to call in the winter, so 
that was the time when Greek and music flour- 
ished best. If they felt the need of society in 
the winter, Phyllis put on her cashmere dress and 
blanket shawl, and Corydon a greateoat which 
had been bought with a view to lasting a life- 
time, and they skated down the river to the town, 
and there called on their relations and friends. 
Even Miss Witherington excused their unfashion- 
able attire, because they were “such dear odd 
things, you know.” 

However, the Witherington clique, who were 
all very scrupulous in fulfilling their duties to so- 
ciety, agreed that, attractive as was the life led by 
Corydon and Phyllis, it was a se/fish life. Phyllis 
had a tender conscience, and some intimations of 
this kind really disturbed her, but Corydon took 
it coolly. He said he had never done any good 
in the law; in fact, he had generally had an un- 
easy feeling that he was arguing the wrong side 
of the case, and now he felt it a cause for great 
thankfulness to be sure he was doing no harm. 

By-and-by little Corydon and little Phyllis 
claimed the thought and care of their parents, 
and Areadia was happier than ever. As Corydon 
and Phyllis had not exceeded their standard of 
two hundred dollars a year, you see they had a mar- 
gin sufficient to cover their increased expenses ; 
for the children were brought up so unconven- 
tionally that they cost comparatively little. Cory- 
don taught them the classies, and Phyllis taught 
them French and music, and they in turn helped 
their father and mother. By-and-by Corydon had 
to build on another room; but he did it at his 
leisure, and quite enjoyed the work. 

So passed a dozen years, Nobody in town was 
half so happy as Corydon and Phyllis. Nobody 
had ever tried any other experiment which was 
half so successful as their Arcadia. Then a thun- 
der-bolt fell out of the clear sky. Corydon said, 
mildly, one day, 

“Phyllis, there is a fallacy in our mode of life 
as well as in Thoreau’s.” 

“ What!” said Phyllis, turning pale, and think- 
ing perhaps he had ceased to love her. 

“We shall never be able to educate the chil- 
dren,” said Corydon. 

Phyllis thought this hard, since their children 
were so far in advance of any other children of 
their age in town. But she was forced to agree 
when Corydon said that they could not afford to 
give the children a college education, and that no 
home training could supply so broad a culture as 
that; and further, that children trained so much 
at home would especially need the contact of oth- 
er minds at some stage of their education, which, 
according to his view, should be a stage beyond 
that to which their parents were able to carry 
them. 

“You see the fallacy,” said Corydon. “We 
are happy, but what if our happiness stunts our 
childrén ?” 

“Still,” said Phyllis, “they will be better edu- 
cated than most people.” 

“Tf so, it will be because we had advantages 
which we have deliberately placed it out of our 
power to give them. If they should follow our 
example, and their children after them, however 
hard they might try to do their best, each gener- 
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ation would fall a little behind the former one in 
culture, or at least a little behind what it might 
have been. So, you see, our theories would cause 
the world to deteriorate instead of advance.” 

“Well,” said Phyllis, stoutly, “the Withering- 
ton girls can have flounces, and the boys can go 
to college, but I would like to know which stunts 
the children more, such a life as ours or that of 
the Witheringtons.”’ 

“My dear,” said Corydon, “ you are not a logi- 
cian. There are several fallacies in the Wither- 
ingtons’ life.” 

It was too late for Corydon to return to the 
law, even if he had wished it. It is still an as- 
tonishing discovery to Phyllis that money is such 
an important factor in noble living. I have heard 
that Corydon has increased the number of his 
bees and hens, and has less time to play duets, 
but I really do not know what has become of the 
children, 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 

E. L. M.+Get a draped black satin waist, that is, a 
pointed bodice with paniers, trimmed with Spanish 
lace, to wear with your black satin skirt. 

Ox.p Supsortsrr.—A bride’s best bonnet should be 
a bonnet, not a hat. For March it should be made 
of any of the new beaded laces that will best suit 
her dresses. If she must have a round hat, it should 
be very large, and of colored or black English straw, 
trimmed with ostrich plumes and lace. The season 
for velvet or plush jackets is about over, and plush is 
said to be going out of style, large buttons are also 
passée. Get a cashmere embroidered jacket for nice 
use with your black silk skirts, and a Cheviot jacket 
for plainer wear. 

Constant Reaper.-—Get handsome gray Cheviot, 
and have it made by a tailor, for your travelling suit. 
For best black suit, have the new lustrous faille in- 
stead of satin Surah, and trim it with pleatings of 
white and black faille, arranged so that the black 
stripe will be on top of each pleat. For the third 
dress, have fine black wool of light quality, trimmed 
with open embroidery done on the wool. These will 
he the best choice for a bride who wears light mourn- 
ing. Have a small bonnet of black lace that has dull 
jet beads wrought upon it. 

F. D. H. B.—Avoid all cosmetics, and wash your face 
with white Castile soap; then add the friction of a 
Turkish towel in drying. There is probably some- 
thing wrong with the secretions, and this may set all 
right by opening pores that have been closed. For 
hints about spring styles read the New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 12, Vol. XV. 

Miss M. L. L.—Have a smooth-fitted Jersey basque 
for your porcelain blue flannel, and trim it across the 
front with military braid. Then have a box-pleated 
skirt and panier over-skirt. Bayadere stripes will be 
used a8 borders on plain goods. Pink Chambery, lin- 
en gingham, and Scotch ginghams wil! not fade. 

An Otp Svssoriser.—Your striped brown silk will 
not need to be combined, but will look well with a 
pointed waist, paniers, and pleated skirt. For your 
black silk have a puffed front with rows of Spanish 
lace or of embroidery across, and full draped princesse 
back, and pointed front, with ribbon sash beginning 
under the arms and tied in front. Plain de beige or 
that with pin-head checks will be nice for an inex- 
pensive travelling dress; if this is not heavy eneugh, 
get Cheviot or else striped or checked flannel in mus- 
tard-color, or blue-gray, or olive shades, 

Onpissa.—The French name Anne is pronounced Ann. 

L. C. C.—The papers were sent to the address given. 
The prepared mucilage for etching can be had of the 
New York Decorative Art Society. 

A Reaper.—We can give no further information 
concerning the corset than that in the paragraph. 

M. A. G.—Embroidery to match your gray cashmere 
will make your dress more suitable for summer trav- 
elling. A bonffantly draped polonaise and pleated 
skirt will be a pretty model for it. Fur-lined circulars 
promise to remain in favor as genera] wraps. 

“ Mr.”—Get fine black wool, such as the best French 
bunting, or else nuns’ veiling, and embroider it with 
black in open star or compass patterns, to trim a polo- 
naise to wear over your red and black striped silk 
skirt. 

G. G.—Full directions for transferring embroidery 
designs, which can not be repeated for want of space, 
were given in Bazar No. 48, Vol. XIII. Transfer-pa- 
per will do on smooth firm surfaces, such as silk, linen, 
etc. ; but for soft materials that yield under pressur: . 
the second of the two methods given must be employ- 
ed. Transfer-paper can be obtained at stores where 
artists’ materials are kept. 

H. H.—Read answer above to “ G. G.” 

GrossmuttTeR.—For your boy of two years get blue 
flannel and tan-colored flannel princesse dresses for 
warmth. Then have pale blue linen gingham, écru 
linen, and Scotch gingham for summer. Make these 
for every day, and have white piqué dresses for his 
nicest.. The sacque front is double or single breast 
is buttoned all its length, and the back is cut off below 
the waist and finished ont with kilt pleats. White or 
pale blue twilled wool as heavy as flannel is similarly 
made, or else it is cut off at the waist line and a box- 
pleated skirt is attached, and the trimming is em- 
broidery. 

Cariotra.—Your silk is out of style, but may yet be 
fashionable, as chiné figures are seen this spring, but 
they are smaller than those of your sample. 

An Op Sunsorisrr.—It is only necessary to address 
the Decorative Art Society of New York. 

M. G.—Ravel the edge of your splasher, and knot it 
to form fringe. Wear your black and white plaid as a 
basque and over-skirt over a black silk lower skirt. 
Get inexpensive white dotted Swisq muslin or mull, 
or else plaid muslin, for your useful white dress, and 
make it with a belted waist, gathered in front and be- 
hind, an apron over-skirt, and have two ruffles on the 
lower skirt. 

W. C. T.—Get watered silk of the same shade as your 
eatin for combining with it. For a Commencement 
dress have white nuns’ veiling, or else a white Spanish 
lace dress like those described lately in the New York 
Fashions. These, with a Cheviot or flannel travelling 
dress, a silk of light quality, a Scotch gingham, and a 
white muslin, will be a nice outfit. 

Op Supscriper. 








For wash dresses get one of the 
durable Scotch ginghams at 40 cents a yard, a service- 
able linen lawn at 25 cents a yard, and a sprigged 
white muslin that will answer for a graduating dress. 
Illustrations in Bazar No. 8, Vol. XV., will show you 
how to make them with long waists and paniers; and 
for the plainest you might have a belted gathered 
waist such as some ladies call fan waists, while others 
call them infant waists, belted blouses, and Langtry 
waists, 
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INFLUENCES. 
By M. M. D. 

Waar can a busy housewife know 
Of the subtle things that come and go 
*Twixt sky above and earth below, 
Not seen through sight nor heard through sound, 
Yet potent with a power profound, 
And shy as a violet hidden away? 
Now hear what happened me one day 
In the early spring, when, gray and chill, 
The sky leaned heavily on the hill. 
It was something far in a thing full near— 
The note of a bluebird sweet and clear— 
Yet never a note and never a bird 
Could have given to me the thing I heard, 
So fresh, so full of warmth and light! 
’Twas full of a subtle, faint delight, 
As the flower that goes with us out of the wood, 
Though waving, unplucked, where late we stood ; 
Dear as the smile and the touch that stay 
When the face and the hand are gone away; 
Sweet as the music, tender and deep, 
That floats through the mystic aisles of sleep. 
Pains and losses and troubled anrest 
Vanished in air, and left me blest. 


Then went I in at the cottage door, 

Blithe as a linnet, and swept the floor, 
Catching the sunlight that crossed the room 
With every stroke of the busy broom. 
Duties and labors lay close at hand, 

Much to be done and more t» be planned ; 
But side by side went heart and will, 

And I point to that day’s achievement still. 


Oh, the wondrous hope, and the courage strong, 
Left in the trail of that one swift song 

That came in the chill of the spring to start 

A summer of joy in the heart of my heart! 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

Apr.e Jeiity.—Cut up a peck of pippin apples into 
quarters, after peeling and coring them. Put them into 
a kettle with enongh water to prevent their burning, 
but not enough to make the juice thin—one quart 
would probably suffice. When the apples are cooked 
thoroughly, strain them, juice and all, through a flan- 
nel bag, without squeezing, and then toeach pint of 
juice allow three-quarters of a pound of cut leaf-sugar. 
Put the juice on the fire and let it boil ten minutes; 
then add the sugar, and boil for twenty minutes longer, 
and the jelly will be a beautiful rose-color, as clear as 
glass, and finely flavored. If you choose to make it 
more highly flavored, you can add the juice and rind 
of two fresh lemons, which improves the jelly to most 
tastes. Put away in jelly glasses, cover with brandy 
papers, and seal closely. 

Arr. Jetiy, No. 2.—l'o each pint of juice extract- 
ed as directed above allow a pound of white powder- 
ed sugar. Put the juice on the fire in a preserving ket- 
tle, and boil it for twenty minutes. While the juice is 
boiling, heat the sugar in a stove pan placed in an oven, 
After the juice has boiled twenty minutes, pour in the 
sugar, and stir till dissolved; boil for five minutes to- 
gether, and then take off and ponr into cups or other 
small moulds, 

Margmatape Caxers.—Rub together one pound of 
sugar and one pound of butter until perfectly light; 
beat the yolks of eight eggs well: a tea-spoonful of 
mixed spices (cinnamon, nutmeg, and mace) and a 
table-spoonful of rose-water; sift one and a half 
pounds of flour into the butter, sugar, and eggs. Stir 
the whole well, and roll it on your pastry-board about 
half an inch thick. Then cut out your cakes round, or 
with tin cutters into fancy shapes, and bake till done, 
which will be in a few minutes. When cold, spread 
the surface of each cake with marmalade or preserves. 
Now beat the whites of eight eggs very light, adding 
gradually eight large table-spoonfuls of sifted pulver- 
ized sugar until it is as thick as icing; flavor it with 
the juice and rind of lemon, and with a spoon put it on 
each cake, high in the centre. Put the cakes in an 
oven, and as soon as they are a pale brown take them 
out. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
“Yr no,” 


Lorp Hampsteap did not reach his house till 
nearly six on the following morning, and, having 
been travelling two nights out of three, allowed 
himself the indulgence of having his breakfast 
in bed. While he was so engaged his sister came 
to him, very penitent for her fault, but ready to 
defend herself should he be too severe to her. 
“Of course I am very sorry because of what you 
had said. But I don’t know how I am to help 
myself. It would have looked so very strange.” 

“Tt was unfortunate-—that’s all.” 

“ Was it so very unfortunate, John ?” 

“Of course I had to tell them down there.” 

“Was papa angry?” 

“ He only said that if you chose to make such 
a fool of yourself, he would do nothing for you 
—in the way of money.” 

“ George does not think of that in the least.” 

“People must eat, you know.” 

“Ah; that would make no difference either to 
him or to me, We must wait, that’s all. I do 
not think it would make me unhappy to wait till 
I died, if he only were content to wait also. But 
was papa so very angry ?” 

“ He wasn’t so very angry-—only angry. I was 
obliged to tell him; but I said as little to him as 
possible because he is ill. Somebody else made 
herself disagreeable.” 

“ Did you tell her?” 

“T was determined to tell her, so that she 
should not turn round upon me afterward and 
say that I had deceived her. 1 had made a pro- 
mise to my father.” 

“Oh, John, I am so sorry.” 

“There is no use in crying after spilled milk. A 
promise to my father she would of course take as 
a promise to her, and it would have been flung 
in my face,” 
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“She will do so now.” 

“Oh yes; but I can fight the battle better, 
having told her everything.” 

“ Was she disagreeable ?” 

“ Abominable! She mixed you up with Marion 
Fay, and really showed more readiness than I 
gave her credit for in what she said. Of course 
she got the better of me. She could call me a 
liar and a fool to my face, and I could not retali- 
ate. But there's a row in the house which makes 
everything wretched there.” 

“ Another row ?” 

“You are forgotten in this new row, and so 
amI. George Roden and Marion Fay are nothing 
in comparison with poor Mr. Greenwood. He 
has been committing horrible offenses, and is to 
be turned out. He swears he won’t go, and my 
father is determined he shall. Mr. Roberts has 
been called in, and there is a question whether 
Harris shall not put him on gradually diminish- 
ed rations till he be starved into surrender. He’s 
to have £200 a year if he goes, but he says that 
it is not enough for him.” 

“Would it be much ?” 

“Considering that he likes to have everything 
of the very best, I do not think it would. He 
would probably have to go to prison or else hang 
himself.” 

“Won't it be rather hard upon him ?” 

“T think it will. I don’t know what it is that 
makes the governor so hard to him, I begged 
and prayed for another hundred a year as though 
he were the dearest friend I had in the world; 
but I couldn’t turn the governor an inch. I don’t 
think I ever disliked any one so much in the 
world as I do Mr. Greenwood.” 

“Not Mr. Crocker?” she asked. 

“Poor Crocker! I love Crocker, in compari- 
son. There is a delightful pachydermatousness 
about Crocker which is almost heroic. But I 
hate Mr. Greenwood, if it be in my nature to hate 
any one, It is not only that he insults me, but 
he looks at me as though he would take me by 
the throat and strangle me, if he could. But 
still I will add the other hundred a year out of 
my own pocket, because I think he is being treat- 
ed hardly. Only I must do it on the sly.” 

“But Lady Kingsbury is still fond of him ?” 

“Trather think not. I fancy he has made him- 
self too free with her, and has offended her. 
However, there he is shut up all alone, and swear- 
ing that he won’t stir out of the house till some- 
thing better is done for him.” 

There were two matters now on Lord Hamp- 
stead’s mind to which he gave his attention, the 
latter of which, however, was much the more 
prominent. in his thoughts. He was anxious to 
take his sister down to Gorse Hall, and there re- 
main for the rest of the hunting season, making 
such short runs up to Holloway as he might from 
time to time find to be necessary. No man can 
have a string of hunters idle through the winter 
without feeling himself to be guilty of an unpardon- 
able waste of property. A customer at an eating- 
house will sometimes be seen to devour the last 
fragments of what has been brought to him, be- 
cause he does not like to abandon that for which 
he must pay. So it is with the man who hunts. 
It is not perhaps that he wants to hunt. There 
are other employments in life which would at 
the moment be more to his taste. It is his con- 
science which prompts him—the feeling that he 
can not. forgive himself for intolerable extrava- 
gance if he does not use the articles with which 
he has provided himself. You can neglect your 
billiard table, your books, or even your wine- 
cellar, because they eat nothing. But your 
horses so soon eat their heads off their own 
shoulders if you pass weeks without getting on 
their backs. Hampstead had endeavored to mit- 
igate for himself this feeling of improvidence by 
running up and down to Aylesbury; but the 
saving in this respect was not sufficient for his 
conscience, and he was therefore determined to 
balance the expenditure of the year by a regular 
performance of his duties at Gorse Hall. But 
the other matter was still more important to him. 
He must see Marion Fay before he went into 
Northamptonshire, and then he would learn how 
soon he might run up with the prospect of see- 
ing her again. The distance of Gorse Hall and 
the duty of hunting would admit of certain visits 
to Holloway. “I think I shall go to Gorse Hall 
to-morrow,” he said to his sister as soon as he 
had come down from his room. 

“ All right; I shall be ready. Hendon Hall 
or Gorse Hall, or any other Hall, will be the same 
to me now.” Whereby she probably intended to 
signify that as George Roden was on his way to 
Italy, all parts of England were indifferent to her. 

“But I am not quite certain,” said he. 

“What makes the doubt ?” 

“ Holloway, you know, has not been altogether 
deserted. The sun no doubt has set in Paradise 
Row, but the moon remains.” 

At this she could only laugh, while he prepared 
himself for his excursion to Holloway. 

He had received the Quaker’s permission to 
push his suit with Marion, but he did not flatter 
himself that this would avail him much. He felt 
that there was a strength in Marion which, as it 
would have made her strong against her father 
had she given away her heart without his sanc- 
tion, so would it be but little moved by any per- 
mission coming from him, And there was pre- 
sent to the lover’s mind a feeling of fear which 
had been generated by the Quaker’s words as to 
Marion’s health. Till he had heard something of 
that story of the mother and her little ones, it 
had not occurred to him that the girl herself was 
wanting in any gift of physical well-being. She 
was beautiful in his eves, and he had thought of 
nothing further. Now an idea had been put into 
his head which, though he could hardly realize it, 
was most painful to him, He had puzzled him- 
self before. Her manner to him had been so soft, 
so tender, so almost loving, that he could not but 
hope, could hardly not think, that she loved him. 
That, loving him, she should persist in refusing 





him because of her condition of life, seemed to 
him to be unnatural. He had, at any rate, been 
confident that, were there nothing else, he could 
overcome that objection. Her heart, if it were 
really given to him, would not be able to support 
itself in its opposition to him upon such a ground 
of severance as that. He thought that he could 
talk ber out of so absurd an argument. But in 
that other argument there might be something 
that she would cling to with persistency. 

But the Quaker himself had declared that there 
was nothing in it. ‘ As faras I know,” the Quak- 
er had said, “she is as fit to become a man’s 
wife as any other girl.” He surely must have 
known had there been any real cause. Girls are 
so apt to take fancies into their heads, and then will 
sometimes become so obstinate in their fancies ! 
In this way Hampstead discussed the matter with 
himself, and had been discussing it ever since he 
had walked up and down Broad Street with the 
Quaker. But if she pleaded her health, he had 
what her own father had said to use as an argu- 
ment with which to convince her. If she spoke 
again of his rank, he thought that on that mat- 
ter his love might be strong enough as an argu- 
ment against her—or perhaps her own. 

He found no trouble in making his way into 
her presence. She had heard of his visit to 
King’s Court, and knew that he would come. 
She had three things which she had to tell him, 
and she would tell them all very plainly if all 
should be necessary. The first was that love 
must have nothing to do in this matter—but. only 
duty. The second, which she feared to be some- 
what weak—which she almost thought would not 
of itself have been strong enough—was that ob- 
jection as to her condition in life which she had 
urged to him before. She declared to herself 
that it would be strong enough both for him and 
for her if they would only guide themselves by 
prudence. But the third—that should be a rock 
to her if it were necessary—a cruel rock on which 
she must be shipwrecked, but against which his 
bark should surely not be dashed to atoms, If 
he would not leave her in peace without it, she 
would tell him that she was fit to be no man’s 
wife. 

If it came to that, then she must confess her 
own love. She acknowledged to herself that it 
must be so. There could not be between them 
the tenderness necessary for the telling of such a 
tale without love, without acknowledged love. It 
would be better that it should not be so. If he 
would go and Jeave her to dream of him, there 
might be a satisfaction even in that to sustain 
her during what was left to her of life. She 
would struggle that it should be so. But if his 
love were too strong, then must he know it all. 
She had learned from her father something of 
what had passed at that interview in the City, 
and was therefore ready to receive her lover when 
he came. “ Marion,” he said, “ you expected me 
to come to you again ?” 

“Certainly [ did.” 

“Of course [ have come. I have had to go to 
my father or i should have been here sooner. 
You know that I shall come again and again 
till you will say a word to me that shall comfort 
me.” 

“‘T knew that you would come again, because 
you were with father in the City.” 

“Towent to ask his leave—and I got it.” 

“Tt was hardly necessary for you, my lord, to 
take that trouble.” 

“But [ thought it was. When a man wishes 
to take a girl away from her own home, and 
make her the mistress of his, it is customary 
that he shall ask for her father’s permission.” 

“It would have been so, had you looked high- 
er—ax vou should have done.” 

“Tt was so in regard to any girl that I should 
wish to make my wife. Whatever respect aman 
can pay to any woman, that is due to my Marion.” 
She looked at him, and with the glance of her 
eye went all the love of her heart. How could 
she say those words to him, full of reason and 
prudence and wisdom, if he spoke to her like 
this? “Answer me honestly. Do you not know 
that if you were the daughter of the proudest 
lord living in England you would not be held by 
me as deserving other usage than that which I 
think to be your privilege now ?” 

“T only meant that father could not but feel 
that you were honoring him.” 

“J will not speak of honor as between him 
and me, or between me and you. With me and 
your father honesty was concerned. He has be- 
lieved me, and has accepted me as his son-in-law. 
With us, Marion—with us two, all alone as we 
are here together, all in all to each other as I 
hope we are to be—only love can be brought in 
question. Marion, Marion!” Then he threw him- 
self on his knees before her, and embraced her 
as she was sitting. 

“ No, my lord, no; it must not be.” But now 
he had both her hands in his, and was looking 
into her face, Now was the time to speak of 
duty, and to speak with some strength, ifs what 
she might say was to have any avail. . “It shall 
not be so, my lord.” Then she did regain her 
hands, and struggled up from the sofa on to her 
feet. “I too believe in your honesty. Iam sure 
of it as Iam of my own. But you do not under- 
stand me. Think of me as though I were your 
sister.” 

“ As my sister ?” 

“What would you have your sister do if a man 
came to her, then, whom she knew that she could 
never marry? Would you have her submit to 
his embrace because she knew him to be honest ?” 

“ Not unless she loved him.” 

“It would have nothing to do with it, Lord 
Hampstead.” 

“ Nothing, Marion ?” 

“Nothing, my lord. You will think that I am 
giving myself airs if I speak of my duty.” 

“Your father has allowed me to come.” 

“T owe him dvty, no doubt. Had he bade me 
never to see you, I hope that that would have suf- 





ficed. But there are other duties than that—a 
duty even higher than that.” 

“What duty, Marion ?” 

“That which I owe to you. If I had promised 
to be your wife—” 

“Do promise it.” 

“Had I so promised, should I not then have 
been bound to think first of your happiness ?” 

“You would have accomplished it, at any 
rate.” 

“Though I can not be your wife, J do not owe 
it you the less to think of it—seeing all that you 
are willing to do for me—and I will think of it. 
I am grateful to you.” 

“Do you love me?” 

“Let me speak, Lord Hampstead. It is not 
civil in you to interrupt me in that way. I am 
thoroughly grateful, and I will not show my grat- 
itude by doing that which I know would ruin 
you.” 

“Do you love me ?” 

“Not if I loved you with all my heart”—and 
she spread out her arms as though to assure her- 
self how she did love him with all her very soul 
—“ would I for that be brought even to think of 
doing the thing that you ask me.” 

“ Marion !” 

“No,no. We are utterly unfit for each oth- 
er.” She had made her first declaration as to 
duty, and now she was going on as to that second 
profession which she intended should be, if pos- 
sible, the last. “ You are as high as blood and 
wealth and great friends can make you. I am 
nothing. You have called me a lady.” 

“I£ God ever made one, you are she.” 

“He has made me better. He has made mea 
woman. But others would not call me a lady. I 
can not talk as they do, sit as they do, act as they 
do—even think as they do. I know myself, and 
I will not presume to make myself the wife of 
such a man as you.” As she said this there 
came a flush across her face, and a fire in her 
eye, and, as though conquered by her own emo- 
tion, she sank again upon the sofa. 

“Do you love me, Marion ?” 

“T do,” she said, standing once more erect upon 
her feet. “There shall be no shadow of a lie 
between us. I do love you, Lord Hampstead. 
I will have nothing to make me blush in my own 
esteem when I think of you. How should it be 
other than that a girl such as I should love such 
a one as you when you ask her with words so 
sweet |” 3 

“ Then, Marion, you shall be my own.” 

“Oh yes, I must now be yours, while I am 
alive. You have so far conquered me.” As he 
attempted to take her in his arms she retreated 
from him; but so gently that her very gentleness 
repressed him. “If never loving another is to 
be yours, if to pray for you night and day as the 
dearest one of all, is to be yours, if to remind my- 
self every hour that all my thoughts are dear to 
you, if to think of you so that I may console my- 
self with knowing that one so high and so good 
has condescended to regard me—-if that ia to be 
yours, then I am yours, then shall I surely be 
yours while I live. But it must be only with my 
thoughts, only with my prayers, only with all my 
heart.” 

“ Marion, Marion!” Now again he was on his 
knees before her, but hardly touching her, 

“It is your fault, Lord Hampstead,” she said, 
trying to smile. “ All this is your doing, because 
you would not let a poor girl say simply what she 
had to say.” 

“Nothing of it shall be true, except that you 
love me. That is all that I can remember. 
That I will repeat to you daily till you have pit 
your hand in mine, and call yourself my wife.” 

“That I will never do,” she exclaimed, once 
again standing. “As God hears me now, I will 
never say it, It would be wrong, and I will nev- 
er say it.” In thus protesting she put forth her 
little hands clinched fast, and then came again 
the flush across her brow, and her eyes for a mo- 
ment seemed to wander, and then, failing in 
strength to carry her through it all, she fell back 
senseless on the sofa. 

Lord Hampstead, finding that he alone could 
do nothing to aid her, was forced to ring the bell, 
and to give her over to the care of the woman, 
who did not cease to pray him to depart. “I 
can’t do nothing, my lord, while you stand over 
her that way.” 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 
AT GORSE HALL. 


Hampstean, when he was turned out into Para- 
dise Row, walked once or twice up the street, 
thinking what he might best do next, regardless 
of the eyes at No. 10 and No. 15, knowing that 
No. 11 was absent, where alone he could have 
found assistance had the inhabitant been there. 
As far as he could remember, he had never seen 
a woman faint before. The way in which she 
had fallen through from his arms on to the sofa 
when he had tried to sustain her had been dreadful 
to him, and almost more dreadful the idea that 
the stout old woman with whom he had left her 
should be more powerful than he to help her.. He 
walked once or twice up and down, thinking what 
he had best now do, while Clara Demijohn was 
lost in wonder as to what could have happened 
at No. 17. It was quite intelligible to her that 
the lover should come in the father’s absence and 
be entertained, for a whole afternoon if it might 
be so, though she was scandalized by the auda- 
city of the girl who had required no screen of 
darkness under the protection of which her lov- 
er’s presence might be hidden from the inquiries 
of neighbors, All that, however, would have 
been intelligible. There is so much honor in 
having a lord to court one that perhaps it is well 
to have him seen. But why was the lord walk- 
ing up and down the street with that demented 
air? 

It was now four o’clock, and Hampstead had 
heard the Quaker say that he never left his office 
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till five. It would take him nearly an hour to 
come down in an omnibus from the city. Never- 
theless, Hampstead could not go till he had spoken 
to Marion’s father. There was the “ Duchess of 
Edinburgh,” and he could no doubt find shelter 
there. But to get through two hours at the 
“Duchess of Edinburgh” would, he thought, be 
beyond his powers. To consume the time with 
walking might be better. He started off, there- 
fore, and tramped along the road till he came 
nearly to Finchley, and then back again. It was 
dark as he returned, and he fancied that he could 
wait about without being perceived. ‘“ There he 
is again,” said Clara, who had in the mean time 
gone over to Mrs. Duffer. “ What can it all 
mean ?” 

“It’s my belief he’s quarrelled with her,’ 
Mrs. Duffer. 

“Then he’d never wander about the place in 
that way. There’s old Zachary just come round 
the corner. Now we shall see what he does,” 

“ Fainted, has she?” said Zachary, as they 
walked together up to the house. “I never knew 
my girl do that before. Some of them can faint 
just as they please; but that’s not the way with 
Marion.” Hampstead protested that there had 
been no affectation on this oceasion ; that Marion 
had been so ill as to frighten him, and that, 
though he had gone out of the house at the wo- 
man’s bidding, he had found it impossible to 
leave the neighborhood till he should have learn- 
ed something as to her condition. ‘ Thou shalt 
hear all I can tell thee, my friend,” said the 
Quaker, as they entered the house together. 

Hampstead was shown into the little parlor, 
while the Quaker went up to inquire after the 
state of his daughter. “No; thou canst not well 
see her,” said he, returning, “as she has taken 
herself to her bed. That she should have been 
excited by what passed between you is no more 
than natural. I can not tell thee now when thou 
mayst come again; but I will write thee word 
from my office to-morrow.” Upon this Lord 
Hampstead would have promised to call himself at 
King’s Court on the next day had not the Quaker 
declared himself in favor of writing rather than 
of speaking. The post, he said, was very punc- 
tual, and on the next evening his lordship should 
certainly receive tidings as to Marion. 

“ Of course I can not say what we can do about 
Gorse Hall till I hear from Mr. Fay,” said Hamp- 
stead to his sister when he reached home. “ Ev- 
erything must depend on Marion Fay.” That his 
sister should have packed all her things in vain 
seemed to him to be nothing while Marion’s 
health was in question; but when the Quaker’s 
letter arrived the matter was at once settled. 
They would start for Gorse Hall on the follow- 
ing day, the Quaker’s letter having been as fol- 
lows: 


’ 


said 


“My Lorp,—I trust I may be justified in tell- 
ing thee that there is not much to ail my girl. 
She was up to-day and about the house before I 
left her, and assured me with many protestations 
that I need not take any special steps for her 
comfort or recovery. Nor indeed could I see in 
her face anything which could cause me to do 
so. Of course I mentioned thy name to her, and 
it was natural that the color should come and go 
over her cheeks as I did so. I think she partly 
told me what had passed between you two, but 
only in part. As to the future, when I spoke of 
it, she told me that there was no need of any ar- 
rangement, as everything had been said that need- 
ed speech. But I guess that such is not thy read- 
ing of the matter; and that after what has pass- 
ed between thee and me I am bound to offer to 
thee an opportunity of seeing her again shouldst 
thou wish to do so. But this must not be at 
once. It will certainly be better for her, and 
may be for thee also, that she should rest awhile 
before she be again asked to see thee. I would 
suggest, therefore, that thou shouldst leave her to 
her own thoughts for some weeks to come. If 
thou wilt write to me and name a day some time 
early in Mareh, I will endeavor to bring her round 
so far as to see thee when thou comest. 

“T am, my lord, 
“Thy very faithful friend, 
“ZACHARY Fay.” 


It can not be said that Lord Hampstead was 
by any means satisfied with the arrangement 
which had been made for him, but he was forced 
to acknowledge to himself that he could not do 
better than accede to it. He could, of course, 
write to the Quaker, and write also to Marion; 
but he could not well show himself in Paradise 
Row before the time fixed, unless unexpected cir- 
cumstances should arise. He did send three lov- 
ing words to Marion—‘his own, own, dearest 
Marion”—and sent them under cover to her fa- 
ther, to whom he wrote saying that he would be 
guided by the Quaker’s counsels. “I will write 
to you on the first of March,” he said, “ but I do 
trust that if in the mean time anything should 
happen—if, for instance, Marion should be ill— 
you will tell me at once as being one as much 
concerned in her health as you are yourself.” 

He was nervous and ill at ease, but not thor- 
oughly unhappy. She had told him how dear he 
was to her, and he would not have been a man 
had he not been gratified. And there had been 
no word of objection raised on any matter be- 
yond that one absurd objection as to which he 
thought himself entitled to demand that his 
wishes should be allowed to prevail. She had 
been very determined; how absolutely determined 
he was not probably himself aware. She had, 
however, made him understand that her convie- 
tion was very strong. But this had been as to a 
point on which he did not doubt that he was right, 
and as to which her own father was altogether 
on his side. After hearing the strong protesta- 
tion of her affection, he could not think that she 
would be finally obdurate when the reasons for 
her obduracy were so utterly valueless. But still 
there were vague fears about her health. Why 





had she fainted and fallen through his arms ? 
Whence had come that peculiar brightness of 
complexion which would have charmed him had it 
not frightened him? A dim dread of something 
that was not intelligible to him pervaded him, and 
robbed him of a portion of the triumph which 
had come to him from her avowal. 


As the days went on at Gorse Hall his triumph 
became stronger than his fears, and the time did 
not pass unpleasantly with’ him. Young Lord 
Hautboy came to hunt with him, bringing his sis- 
ter Lady Amaldina, and after a few days Vivian 
found them. The conduct of Lady Frances in re- 
ference to George Roden was no doubt very much 
blamed, but the disgrace did not loom so large in 
the eyes of Lady Persiflage as in those of her sis- 
ter the marchioness. Amaldina was, therefore, 
suffered to amuse herself, even as the guest of 
her wicked friend, even though the host were him- 
self nearly equally wicked. . It suited young Haut- 
boy very well to have free stables for his horses, 
and occasionally an extra mount when his own 
two_steeds were insufficient for the necessary 
amount of hunting to be performed. _ Vivian, who 
had the liberal allowance of a private secretary 
to a cabinet minister to fall back upon, had three 
horses of his own. So that among them they got 
a great deal of hunting, in which Lady Amaldina 
would have taken a conspicuous part had not 
Lord Liwddythlw entertained strong opinions as 
to the inexpediency of ladies riding to hounds. 
“ He is so absurdly strict, you know,” she said to 
Lady Frances. 

“T think he is quite right,” said the other. “I 
don’t believe in girls trying to do all the things 
that men do.” 

“But what is the difference in jumping just 
over a hedge or two? I call it downright tyran- 
ny. Would you doanything Mr. Roden told you?” 

“ Anything on earth—except jump over the 
hedges. But our temptations are not likely to be 
in that way.” 

“T think it very hard, because I almost never 
see Llwddythlw.” 

“ But you will when you are married.” 

“T don’t believe I shall, unless I go and look 
at him from behind the grating in the House of 
Commons. You know we have settled upon Au- 
gust.” 

“T had not heard it.” 

“Oh yes, I nailed him at last. But then I had 
to get David. You don’t know David ?” 

“No special modern David.” 

“Our David is not very modern. He is Lord 
David Powell, and my brother that is to be. I 
had to persuade him to do something instead of 
his brother, and I had to swear that we couldn’t 
ever be married unless he would consent. I sup- 
pose Mr. Roden could get married any day he 
pleased.” Nevertheless, Lady Amaldina was bet- 
ter than nobody to make the hours pass when 
the men were away hunting. 

But at last there came a grand day on which 
the man of business was to come out hunting 
himself. Lord Llwddythlw had come into the 
neighborhood, and was determined to have a day’s 
pleasure. Gorse Hall was full, and Hautboy, 
though his sister was very eager in beseeching 
him, refused to give way to his future magniti- 
cent brother-in-law. “Do him all the good in 
the world,” said Hautboy, “to put up at the pot- 
house. He'll find out all about whiskey and beer 
and gin, and know exactly how many beds the 
landlady makes up.” Lord Liwddythlw, there- 
fore, slept at a neighboring hotel, and no doubt 
did turn his spare moments to some profit. 

Lord Liwddythlw was a man who always had 
horses, though he very rarely hunted ; who had 
guns, though he never fired them; and fishing- 
rods, though nobody knew where they were. He 
kept up a great establishment, regretting nothing 
in regard to it except the necessity of being some- 
times present at the festivities for which it was 
used. On the present occasion he had been en- 
ticed into Northamptonshire no doubt with the 
purpose of laying some first bricks, or opening 
some completed institution, or eating some din- 
ner, on any one of which occasions he would be 
able to tell the neighbors something as to the 
constitution of their country. Then the presence 
of his lady-love seemed to make this a fitting oc- 
casion for, perhaps, the one day’s sport of the 
year. He came to Gorse Hall to breakfast, and 
then rode to the meet along with the open car- 
riage in which the two ladies were sitting. 

“ Llwddythlw,” said his lady-love, “‘I do hope 
you mean to ride.” 

“ Being on horseback, Amy,I shall have no 
other alternative.” 

Lady Amaldina turned round to her friend, as 
though to ask whether she had ever seen such an 
absurd creature in her life. ‘“ You know what I 
mean by riding, Llwddythlw,” she said. 

“T suppose I do. You want me to break my 
neck.” 

“Oh, heavens! Indeed I don’t.” 

“Or perhaps only to see me in a ditch.” 

“T can’t have that pleasure,” she said, “ be- 
cause you won’t allow me to hunt.” 

“IT have taken upon myself no such liberty as 
even to ask you not to do so. I have only sug- 
gested that tumbling into ditches, however salu- 
tary it may be for middle-aged gentlemen like 
myself, is not a becoming amusement for young 
ladies.” 

“ Llwddythlw,” said Hautboy, coming up to his 
future brother-in-law, “that’s a tidy animal of 
yours,” 

“T don’t quite know what tidy means as ap- 
plied to a horse, my boy; but if it’s compliment- 
ary, I am much obliged to you.” 

“It means that I should like to have the rid- 
ing of him for the rest of the season.” 

“But what shall I do for myself if you take 
my tidy horse ?” 

“ You'll be up in Parliament, or down at Quar- 
ter Sessions, or doing your duty somewhere like 
a Briton.” 





“T hope I may do my duty not the less because 
I intend to keep the tidy horse myself. When I 
am quite sure that I shall not want him any 
more, then I'll let you know.” 

There was the usual trotting about from cov- 
ert to covert, and the usual absence of foxes, The 
misery of sportsmen on these days is sometimes 
8o great that we wonder that any man having ex- 
perienced the bitterness of hunting disappoint- 
ment should ever go out again. On such occa- 
sions the huntsman is declared among private 
friends to be of no use whatever. The master is 
an absolute muff. All honor as to preserving 
has been banished from the country. The game- 
keepers destroy the foxes. The owners of cov- 
erts encourage them. “Things have come to 
such a pass,” says Walker to Watson, “that I 
mean to give it up. There’s no good keeping 
horses for this sort of thing.” All this is very 
sad, and the only consolation comes from the ev- 
ident delight of those who take pleasure in trot- 
ting about without having to incur the labor and 
peril of riding to hounds. 

At two o’clock on this day the ladies went 
home, having been driven about as long as the 
coachmen had thought it good for their horses, 
The men of course went on, knowing that they 
could not in honor liberate themselves from the 
toil of the day till the last covert should have been 
drawn at half past.three o'clock. It is certainly 
true as to hunting that there are so many hours 
in which the spirit is vexed by a sense of failure, 
that the joy when it does come should be very 
great to compensate for the evils endured. It is 
not simply that foxes will not dwell in every spin- 
ny, or break as soon as found, or always run when 
they do breek. These are the minor pangs. But 
when the fox is found, and will break, and does 
run, when the scent suffices, and the hounds do 
their duty, when the best country which the Shires 
afford is open to you, when your best horse is un- 
der you, when your nerves are even somewhat 
above the usual mark—even then there is so 
much of failure. You are on the wrong side of 
the wood, and getting a bad start are never with 
them for a yard; or your horse, good as he is, 
won't have that bit of water; or you lose your 
stirrup-leather, or your way; or you don’t see the 
hounds turn, and you go astray with others as 
blind as yourself; or, perhaps, when there comes 
the run of the season, on that very day you have 
taken a liberty with your chosen employment, 
and have lain in bed. Look back upon your 
hunting lives, brother sportsmen, and think how 
few and how far between the perfect days have 
been! 

In spite of all that was gone, this was one of 
those perfect days to those who had the pleasure 
afterward of remembering it. “ Taking it all in 
all, I think that Lord Llwddythlw had the best of 
it from first to last,” said Vivian, when they were 
again talking of it in the drawing-room after they 
had come in from their wine. 

“To think that you should be such a hero!” 
said Lady Amaldina, much gratified. “I didn’t 
believe you would take so much trouble about 
such a thing.” 

“It was what Hautboy called the tidiness of 
the horse.” 

“By George! yes; I wish you’d lend him to 
me. I got my brute in between two rails, and it 
took me half an hour to smash a way through. 
I never saw anything of it after that.” Poor 
Hautboy almost cried as he gave this account of 
his own misfortune. 

“You were the only fellow I saw try them aft- 
er Crasher,” said Vivian. ‘ Crasher came on his 
head, and I should think he must be there still. 
I don’t know where Hampstead got through.” 

“T never know where I’ve been,” said Hamp- 
stead, who had, in truth, led the way over the 
double rails which had so confounded Crasher and 
had so perplexed Hautboy. But when a man is 
too forward to be seen, he is always supposed to 
be somewhere behind. 

Then there was an opinion expressed by Walk- 
er that Tolleyboy, the huntsman, had on that 
special occasion stuck very well to his hounds, to 
which Watson gave his cordial assent. Walker 
and Watson had both been asked to dinner, and 
during the day had been heard to express to each 
other all that adverse criticism as to the affairs 
of the hunt in general which appeared a few lines 
back. Walker and Watson were very good fel- 
lows, popular in the hunt, and of all men the 
most unlikely to give it up. 

When that run was talked about afterward, as 
it often was, it was always admitted that Lord 
Llwddythlw had been the hero of the day. But 
no one ever heard him talk of it. Such a trifle 
was altogether beneath his notice. 


——_ 


CHAPTER XL. 
POOR WALKER 


Tuat famous run took place toward the end of 
February, at which time Hampstead was count- 
ing all the hours till he should again be allowed 
to show himself in Paradise Row. He had in the 
mean time written one little letter to the Quaker’s 
daughter : 


“ Dearest Marion,—I only write because I can 
not keep myself quiet without telling you how 
well I love you. Pray do not believe that be- 
cause I am away I think of you less. I am to 
see you, I hope, on Monday, the 2d of March. If 
you would write me but one word to say that you 
will be glad to see me! 

“ Always your own, ~_ 

She showed this to her father, and the sly old 
Quaker told her that it would not be courteous in 
her not to send some word of reply. As the 
young lord, he said, had been permitted by him, 
her father, to pay his addresses to her, so much 
was due to him. Why should his girl lose this 
grand match? Why should his daughter not be- 








come a happy and a glorious wife, seeing that her 
beauty and her grace had entirely won this young 
lord’s heart ? 

“ My Lorp” (she wrote back to him),—“ I shall 
be happy to see you when you come, whatever 
day may suit you. But, alas! I can only say 
what I have said. Yet I am thine, Marton.” 

She had intended not to be tender, and yet she 
had thought herself bound to tell him that all 
that she had said before was true. 

It was after this that Lord Llwddythlw distin- 
guished himself, so much so that Walker and 
Watson did nothing but talk about him all the 
next day. “It’s those quiet fellows that make 
the best finish after all,” said Walker, who had 
managed to get altogether to the bottom of his 
horse during the run, and had hard!y seen the 
end of it quite as a man wishes to see it. 

The day but one after this, the last Friday in 
February, was to be the last of Hampstead’s hunt- 
ing, at any rate until after his proposed visit to 
Holloway. He, and Lady Frances with him, in- 
tended to return to London on the next day, and 
then, as far as he was concerned, the future loom- 
ed before him as a great doubt. Had Marion 
been the highest lady in the land, and had he 
from his position and rank been hardly entitled 
to ask for her love, he could not have been more 
anxious, more thoughtful, or occasionally more 
down-hearted. But this latter feeling would give 
way to joy when he remembered the words with 
which she had declared her love. No assurance 
could have been more perfect or more devoted. 
She had coyed him nothing as far as words were 
concerned, and he never for a moment doubted 
but that her full words had come from a full 
heart. “But, alas! I can only say what I have 
said.” That of course had been intended to re- 
move all hope. But if she loved him as she said 
she did, would he not be able to teach her that 
everything should be made to give way to love ? 
Tt was thus that his mind was filled, as day after 
day he prepared himself for his hunting, and day 
after day did his best in keeping to the hounds. 

Then came that last day in February as to 
which all those around him expressed themselves 
to be full of hope. Gimberley Green was cer- 
tainly the most popular meet in the country, and 
at Gimberley Green the hounds were to meet on 
this occasion. It was known that men were com- 
ing from the Pytchley and the Cottesmore, so 
that everybody was supposed to be anxious to do 
his best. Hautboy was very much on the alert, 
and had succeeded in borrowing for the otcasion 
Hampstead’s best horse. Even Vivian, who was 
not given to much outward enthusiasm, had 
had consultations with his groom as to which of 
two he had better ride first. Sometimes there 
does come a day on which rivalry seems to be es- 
pecially keen, when a sense of striving to excel 
and going ahead of others seems to instigate minds 
which are not always ambitious. Watson and 
Walker were on this occasion very much ex- 
ercised, and had in the sweet confidences of close 
friendship agreed with themselves that certain 
heroes who were coming from one of the neigh- 
boring hunts should not be allowed to carry off 
the honors of the day. 

On this occasion they both breakfasted at Gorse 
Hall, which was not uncommon with them, as the 
hotel—or pot-house, as Hautboy called it—was 
hardly more than a hundred yards distant. Walk- 
er was peculiarly exuberant, and had not been 
long in the house before he confided to Hautboy 
in a whisper their joint intention that “ those fel- 
lows” were not to be allowed to have it all their 
own way. “Suppose you don’t find after all, Mr. 
Walker ?” said Lady Amaldina, as the gentlemen 
got up from breakfast, and loaded themselves 
with sandwiches, cigar cases, and sherry flasks, 

“T won’t believe anything so horrible,” said 
Walker. 

“T should cut the concern,” said Watson, “ and 
take to stagging in Surrey.” This was supposed 
to be the bitterest piece of satire that could be 
uttered in regard to the haleyon country in which 
their operations were carried on. 

“Tolleyboy will see to that,” said Walker. 
“We haven’t had a blank yet, and I don’t think 
he'll disgrace himself on such a day as this.” 
Then they all started, in great glee, on their 
hacks, their hunters having been already sent 
on to Gimberley Green. 

The main part of the story of that day’s sport, 
as far as we’re concerned with it, got itself told 
so early in the day that readers need not be kept 
long waiting for the details. Tolleyboy soon re- 
lieved these impetuous riders from all dangers as 
toablank. At the first covert drawn a fox was 
found immediately, and without any of those de- 
lays so perplexing to some and so comforting to 
others, macie away for some distant home of his 
own, It is, perhaps, on such occasions as these 
that riders are subjected to the worst perils of 
the hunting field. There comes a sudden rush, 
when men have not cooled themselves down by 
the process of riding here and there and going 
through the usual preliminary prefaces to a run. 
They are collected in crowds, and the horses are 
more impatient even than their riders. No one on 
that occasion could have been more impatient 
than Walker—unless it was the steed upon which 
Walker was mounted. There was a crowd of 
men standing in a lane at the corner of the cov- 
ert—of men who had only that moment reached 
the spot—when at about thirty yards from them 
a fox crossed the lane, and two or three leading 
hounds close at his brush. One or two of the 
strangers from the enemy’s country occupied a 
position close to, or rather in the very entrance 
of, a little hunting gate which led out of the lane 
into the field opposite. Between the lane and 
the field there was a fence which was not “ ride- 
able.” As is the custom with lanes, the roadway 
had been so cut down that there was a bank al- 
together precipitous about three feet high, and 
on that a hedge of trees and stakes and roots 
which had also been cut almost into the consist- 
ency of a wall. The gate was the only place— 
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into which these enemies had thrust themselves, | 


and in the possession of which they did not choose 


to hurry themselves, asserting as they kept their | 


places that it would be well to give the fox a 
minute. The assertion in the interests of hunt- 
ing might have been just. A sportsman who 
could at such a moment have kept his blood per- 
fectly cool might have remembered his duties 
well enough to have abstained from pressing into 
the field, in order that the fox might have his fair 
chance. Hampstead, however, who was next to 
the enemies, was not that’cool hero, and bade the 
strangers move on, not failing to thrust his horse 
against their horses. Next to him, and a little to 
the left, was the unfortunate Walker. To his pa- 
triotic spirit it was intolerable that any stranger 
should be in that field before one of their own 
hunt. What he himself attempted, what he wish- 
ed to do, or whether any clear intention was form- 
ed in his mind, no one ever knew. But, to the 
astonishment of all who saw it, the horse got him- 
self half turned round toward the fence, and at- 
tempted to take it inastand. The eager animal 
did get himself up amidst the thick wood on the 
top of the bank, and then fell headlong over, 
having entangled his feet among the boughs. 
Had his rider sat loosely, he would probably have 
got clear of his horse. But, as it was, they came 
down together, and unfortunately the horse was 
uppermost. Just as it happened, Lord Hamp- 
stead made his way through the gate, and was 
the first who dismounted to give assistance to his 
friend. In two or three minutes there was a 
crowd round, with a doctor in the midst of it, and 
a rumor was going zbout that the man had been 
killed. In the mean time the enemies were rid- 
ing well to the hounds, with Tolleyboy but a few 
yards behind them, Tolleyboy having judiciously 
remembered a spot at which he could make his 
way out of the covert into field without either 
passing through the gate or over the fence. 

The reader may as well know at once that 
Walker was not killed. He was not killed, though 
he was so crushed and mauled with broken ribs 
and collar-bone, so knocked out of breath and 
stunned and mangled and squeezed, so pummelled 
and pounded and generally misused, that he did 
not come to himself for many hours, and could 
never after remember anything of that day’s per- 
formances after eating his breakfast at Gorse 
Hall. It was a week before tidings went through 
the Shires that he was likely to live at all, and 
even then it was asserted that he had been so al- 
together smashed that he would never again use 
any of his limbs. On the morning after the hunt 
his widowed mother and only sister were down 
with him at the hotel, and there they remained 
till they were able to carry him away to his own 
house, “ Won't I?” was almost the first intelli- 
gible word he said when his mother suggested to 
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KNELT AT THAT ON WHICH LORD FREDERIC 


him, her only son, that now at least he would pro- 
mise to abandon that desperate amusement, and 
would never go hunting any more. It may be 
said in praise of British surgery generally that 
Walker was out again on the first of the follow- 
ing November. 

But Walker, with his misfortunes and his her- 
oism and his recovery, would have been nothing 
to us had it been known from the first to all the 
field that Walker had been the victim. The ac- 
cident happened between eleven and twelve—pro- 
bably not much before twelve. _ But the tidings 
of it were sent up by telegraph from some neigh- 
boring station to London in time to be inserted 
in one of the afternoon newspapers of that day ; 
and the tidings, as sent, informed the public that 
Lord Hampstead, while hunting that morning, 
had fallen with his horse at the corner of Gim- 
berley Green, that the animal had fallen on him, 
and that he had been crushed to death. Had the 
false information been given in regard to Walker, 
it might probably have excited so little attention 
that the world would have known nothing about 
it till it learned that the poor fellow had not been 
killed. But having been given as to a young no- 
bleman, everybody had heard of it before dinner- 
time that evening. Lord Persiflage knew it in 
the House of Lords, and Lord Llwddythlw had 
heard it in the Honse of Commons. There was 
not a club which had not declared poor Hamp- 
stead to be an excellent fellow, although he was 
a little mad. - The Montressors had already con- 
gratulated themselves on the good fortune of lit- 
tle Lord Frederic; and the speedy death of the 
marquis was prophesied, as men and women were 
quite sure that he would not be able in his present 
condition to bear the loss of his eldest son. The 
news was telegraphed down to Trafford Park by 
the family lawyer, with an intimation, however, 
that as the accident had been so recent, no abso- 
lute credence should yet be given as to its fatal 
result. “Bad fall probably,” said the lawyer in 
his telegram, “ but I don’t believe the rest. Will 
send again when I hear the truth.” At nine 
o’clock that evening the truth was known in Lon- 
don, and before midnight the poor marquis had 
been relieved from his terrible affliction. But for 
three hours it had been supposed at Trafford 
Park that Lord Frederic had become the heir to 
his father’s title and his father’s property. 

Close inquiry was afterward made as to the 
person by whom this false intelligence had been 
sent to the newspaper, but nothing certain was 
ever asserted respecting it. That a general ru- 
mor had prevailed for a time among many who 
were out that Lord Hampstead had been the vic- 
tim was found to have been the case. He had 
been congratulated by scores of men who had 
heard that he had fallen. When Tolleyboy was 
breaking up the fox, and wondering why so few 





LAY, AND WOKE HIM WITH HER WARM EMBRACES.’ 


men had ridden through the hunt with him, he 
was told that Lord Hampstead had been killed, 
and had dropped his bloody knife out of his | 
hands. But no one would own as to having sent 
the telegram. Suspicion attached itself to an at- | 
torney from Kettering who had been seen in the | 
early part of the day, but it could not be traced | 
home to him. Official inquiry was made; but as 
it. was not known who sent the message, or to 
what address, or from what post town, or even the | 
wording of the message, official information was 
not forth-coming. It is probable that Sir Boreas 
at the Post-office did not think it proper to tell | 
everybody all that he knew. It was admitted | 
that a great injury had been done to the poor 
marquis, but it was argued on the other side that 
the injury had been quickly removed. 
There had, however, been three or four hours 
at Trafford Park during which feelings had been 
excited which afterward gave rise to bitter disap- 
pointment. The message had come to Mr. Green- 
wood, of whose estrangement from the family the 
London solicitor had not been as yet made aware. 
He had been forced to send the tidings into the 
sick man’s room by Harris, the butler, but he had | 
himself carried it up to the marchioness. “Iam 
obliged to come,” he said, as though apologizing 


when she looked at him with angry eyes because | 


of his intrusion. “There has been an accident.” 
He was standing, as he always stood, with his 
hands hanging down by his side. But there was 
a painful look in his eyes more than she had usu- 
ally read there. 

“What accident—what accident, Mr. Green- 
wood? Why do you not tell me?” Her heart 
ran away at once to the little beds in which her 
darlings were already lying in the very next room, 

“Tt is a telegram from London.” 

From London—a telegram! Then her boys 
were safe, ‘“ Why do you not tell me instead of 
standing there ?” 

“ Lord Hampstead—” 

“Lord Hampstead ? 
he married ?” 

“ He will never be married.” Then she shook 
in every limb, and clinched her hands, and stood 
with open mouth, not daring to question him. 
“He has had a fall, Lady Kingsbury.” 

“ A fall?” 

“The horse has crushed him.” 

“Crushed him ?” 

“T used to say it would be so, youknow. And 
now it has come to pass,” 

“Ts he—” 

“Dead? . Yes, Lady Kingsbury, he is—dead.” | 
Then he gave her the telegram to read. She | 
struggled to read it, but the words were too vague, | 
or her eyes too dim. “ Harris has gone in with | 
the tidings. I had better read the telegram, I 


What has he done? Is 


suppose, but I thought you’d like to see it, 


| shook himself, and sat up in his bed. 


| ship would wish to see me.” 


| on that morning ? 


told you how it would be, Lady Kingsbury; and 
now it has come to pass.” He remained standing 
a minute or two longer, but as she sat hiding her 


| face and unable to speak, he left the room with- 


out absolutely asking her to thank him for his 
news, 

As soon as he was gone she crept slowly into 
the room in which her three boys were sleeping. 
A door from her own chamber opened into it, 
and then another into that in which one of the 
nurses slept. She leaned over them, and kissed 
them all; but she knelt at that on which Lord 
Frederic lay, and woke him with her warm em- 
braces, 

“Oh, mamma, don’t,” said the boy. Then he 
“Mamma, 
when is Jack coming?” he said. Let her train 
them as she would, they would always ask for 
Jack. 

“Go to sleep, my darling, my darling, my dar- 
ling!” she said, kissing him again and again. 
“Trafford,” she said, whispering to herself, as she 


| went back to her own room, trying the sound of 


the title he would have to use. It had been all 
arranged in her own mind how it was to be, if 
such a thing should happen. 

“Go down,” she said to her maid soon after- 
ward, “and ask Mrs. Crawley whether his lord- 
Mrs. Crawley was 
the nurse. But the maid brought back word 
that “my lord” did not wish to see “my lady.” 
For three hours he lay stupefied in his sorrow; 
and for three hours she sat alone, almost in the 
dark. We may doubt whether it was all triumph. 
Her darling had got what she believed to be his 
due; but the memory that she had longed for it 
—almost prayed for it—must have dulled her joy. 

There was no such regret with Mr. Greenwood. 
It seemed to him that Fortune, Fate, Providence, 
or what not, had only done its duty. He believed 
that he had in truth foreseen and foretold the 
death of the pernicious young man. But would 
the young man’s death be now of any service to 
him? Was it not too late? Had they not all 
quarrelled with him? Nevertheless he had been 


avenged. 


So it was at Trafford Park for three hours. Then 
there came a postboy galloping on horseback, and 
the truth was known. Lady Kingsbury went 
again to her children, but this time she did not 
kiss them. A gleam of glory had come there and 


| had passed away; but vet there was something 


of relief. 

Why had he allowed himself to be so cowed 
That was Mr. Greenwood’s 
thought. 

The poor marquis fell into a slumber almost 
immediately, and on the next morning had almost 
forgotten that the first telegram had come, 

[v0 BE CONTINUED.) 
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Spring and Summer Hats and Bonnets.—Figs, 1-11. 


Tue illustrations show some of the new untrimmed shapes for spring and sum- I 


mer hats and bonnets. Fig. 1 is a fine brown English straw round hat with a 


high sloping crown and a wide brim 
that rolls upward on the left side. 


Fig. 2 is a bonnet 
low porcupine braid. 


Figs. 8 and 4 are Neapolitan lace 
braids; Fig. 3 is interwoven with 
yellow Tuscan straw, and Fig. 4 
with white chip; both require a 
Fig. 5 is a gar- 
net straw round hat; the brim is 
rolled across the front, is slightly 
dented and drooping on the right 
side, and forms a revers on the 
left. Figs. 6 and 7 are round hats 


colored silk lining. 


of écru Manila 
braid. Fig. 8 
shows a dark 
green Milan 
straw bonnet. 
Fig. 9 is a fine 
yellow English 
straw poke. 
Fig. 10 is an 
écru. Manila 
bonnet with a 
small round 
sloping crown, 
and a brim 
which is nar- 
row in the 
back, very 
wide in front, 
and turned up 
flatly on both sides. 
Fig. 11 is of scallop- 
ed-edged rough straw 
in tan-color. 





A Good Manner. 
fe is all the 
difference in the 
world between a good 
manner and good 
manners ; not to pos- 
sess the latter is to 
be vulgar and ill- 
bred, and yet it is 
very possible to be 
both well-born and 
well-bred and to be 
wanting in the for- 
mer. ‘She has such 
a pretty manner,” 
“ She has a very tak- 
ing manner,” “She 
has sucha good man- 
ner,” are phrases in 
constant use; and 
again, “She has no 
manner,” or “ What 
a pity she has such 
a bad manner!” “She 
wants manner very 
much,” are expres- 
sions applied with 
equal justice, not by 
one person, but by 
many, not to one 
person, but to many 
also. In every walk 
of life, in every cir- 
cle and set, politi- 
cal, literary, artistic, 
down to the simply 
social, the most last- 
ing and trues: friend- 
ships have been 
formed, the greatest 
popularity gained, 
the sincerest regard 
won, by those who 
possessed amongst 
their other gifts the 
charm of a good 
manner; while, on 
the contrary, the one 
drawback which has 
often been deplored 
in men of genius and 
talent, and which has 
done more to place 
them at a disadvan. 
tage with their con- 
temporaries than 
anything else, has 
been a lack of good 
manner, or being the 
unfortunate possess- 
ors of what is term- 
ed a very bad one. 
Rules of etiquette 
ean be laid down to 
form good manners, 
but a good manner 
is an undefinable 
grace. With some 
it is wholly sponta- 
neous, with others it 
is partly spontaneous 
and partly acquired. 
It bears the impress 
of cultivation and re- 
finement in the high- 
est degree; but be- 
neath these is the 
substratum of a kind. 
ly nature, without 
which the most pol- 
ished manner fails 
of its effect, and is 


of coarse yel- 
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are many shades of manner, and there are many who come near to having a 
really good manner, but who fall short in some one particular. 
voluble perhaps ; and those who talk too fast or too much approach dangerously 
near to the gushing school, and are led into saying very much more than they 
had intended, or than was discreet, 
wishing to be very empressé and very 
pleasing, they overact their part, and 
their measure is very accurately tak- 
en by their friends. 
speech being on the alert to say 
5 something complimentary in and out 
of season. does duty with some few, 
but does not pass with the many as 
one of the points of a good manner. 
It is merely a species of flattery, and 
nothing more, and is always taken 


They are too 


Plausibility of 


at its true val- 
ue. A happy 
knack, born of 
a cood mati- 
ner, is the fa- 
cility and rea 
diness with 
which plea 
sant truths 
are uttered, 
which do not 
amount tocom 
pliments, but 
are little gra- 
ciousnesses of 
sper ch indica 
tive of appre- 
ciation, and 
to convey this 
sentiment 
without be ing 
sycophantic or insin- 
cere is only achieved 
by the few This is 
one of the strong 
points in a good man- 
ner, while those who 
are devoid of man- 
ner have a _ never- 
failing prope nsity for 
hitting upon subjects 
that a moment’s re 
flection would have 
convinced them must 
be most distasteful. 
Shyness and nervous- 
ness are often the 
secret of a very bad 
manner, and it is 
surprising how plea- 
sant and agreeable 
such people can be 
with their intimates ; 
with strangers they 
are dull, brusque, 
and short-mannered, 
and when they are 
neither of these they 
become straggling in 
their speech, giv- 
ing verbose answers 
when short simple 
ones would have been 
much more to the 
point ; in fact, if they 
manage to make a 
start, they are cer- 
tain to finish igno- 
miniously; those who 
suffer from this in- 
tense shyness con 
fess that it is a pain- 
ful feeling,and which 
few are entirely able 
toovercome. Again, 
others are equally 
shy, but this feeling 
with them takes the 
form of coldness; 
those who know them 
well say they have a 
warm heart, but a 
very disagreeable 
manner; those who 
know them little in- 
dorse the latter ver- 
dict, not having pen- 
etrated the warm 
heart through the 
cold manner. Anoth 
er form of bad man- 
ner is evinced by a 
jerkiness of speech, 
in short and disjoint- 
ed sentences, which 
often create an er- 
roneous impression 
of undue curiosity 
where none was in- 
tended 

There is a certain 
society manner cul- 
tivated by many peo- 
ple, and which is 
supposed by them to 
be charming and tak- 
ing. It is a very 
good counterfeit. for 
the genuine article, 
but no one is de- 
ceived into taking it 
for such; it is too 
artificial, it is too 
much wreathed with 
smiles, and one feels 
instinctively that it 
is only a company 
manner put on alike 





Fig. 1.—WaA kine Coat ror 
Grier From 8 To 7 Ysans 
oLtp.—Cut Patrern, No. 

3225: Price 15 Cents. 


For description see Suppl. 


for every one, to be 
put off at will, A 
good manner, on the 
contrary, never leaves 
this impression ; its 


chilling rather than 
genial, _ provoking 
distrust in place of 
confidence. There 


Fig. 2.—Utstrer ror Giri From Fig. 8.—Dress ror Gre From 
10 vo 15 Years oup.—Cur Pat- 270 T Years orm—Cort Part- 
TERN, No. 3226: Price 20 Cents. TERN, No, 8227: Price 15 Cents. 


For pattern and d For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. IL, Suppl., No, VI1., Figs. 43-50, 


Fig. 4.—Luama Crotu Man- 
tTL¥.—Cutr Pattern, No. 
3228: Price 25 Cents. 
For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 5.—Dress ror Grr. rrom 

5 to 10 Years orp.—Cut Part- 

TERN, No, 3229: Price 20 Cents. 
For description see 


tion see 
igs. 7-15. Supplement. 
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thorough honesty guards it from going the lengths 
that a company manner will urfhesitatingly take. 
A good manner is persuasive and never dictato- 
rial; it goes with the stream and not against it, 
or if compelled to do the latter, it does so almost 
under protest, with a semi-reluctance both win- 
ning and convincing. 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN NERVOUS DEBILITY. 

Da. Epwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., says: “I have 

prescribed it for many of the various forms of nerv- 


ous debility, and it has never failed to do good.” 
—[Adv.] 





Rixer’s Cream of Roses is harmless, delicate, 
beautiful in effect, easy of application, made suit- 
able to all complexions, really beneficial to the 
skin, and reasonable in price. What more can 
any one ask? 50 cents per bottle. Riker & Son, 
Druggists, 853 Sixth Avenue, sole manufact- 


urers.—[Adv. ] 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 
Turee shades—White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Bessiz Darine’s endorsement below; 
1925 Madison Ave. 
Mr. Joun Perri, Jr. : 
Dear Sir, 

It is with pleasure I state my appreciation 
of your Petrie’s Face Powder, which I find vastly 
superior to any stage cosmetic I ever used, 
Cheerfully I recommend it to my profession. 

Faithfully yours, 
Bessik Darina. 
Sent free on receipt of price. Postage stamps 
taken. Joun Perrir, Jr., Proprietor, 
110 Reade St., New York.—[ Adv. ] 





Sexp name and address to Cragin & Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., for cook-bouk free.—[Adv.) 





ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low test, short weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Rovat. t. Baxine Powpen c Oo. » 106 Wail § Wall Street, N. Y. 


ae HEALTH PRESERVING 


SOMETHING ENTIRELY "NEW. 
Dy a novel arrangement of fine 
coiled wire springs, which yicld 
readily to every movement of the 
wearer, the most 
FITTING and comfortable cor- 
set ever made is secured. 
Is Approved by the Best Physicians. 
For sale by all leading dealers. 
Lady Agents wanted. 


PRICE BY MAIL, $1 60. 

Ry SS Manufactured only by 

nTED OR CHICAGO CORSET CO., Chicago, Ill. 
D 

bo REFUNDED Foy, HARMON & CO., New Haven, Ct 






STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
BRANCH F 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N. Y. 


279 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
OFFICES | 47 North Kighth St., Philadelphia. 
) 110 West Baltimore St., Baltimore. 

Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, de., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
tully without ripping 

Gentlemen's Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 

Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpet, 
&e,, cleaned or dyed. E mploying the best attainable 
skill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our business, we 
can confidently promise the best results, and unusually 
prompt retarn of goods. Corre: spondence invited. 

Goods received and retarned by express and by mail. 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 
‘4 and 7 John St., N. ¥. 











Of every denaigtion for ladies and gentlemen. Honse- 

hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. Established 1874. For circular. address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 

P.O, Box 1654, New w York. 





cvR REN. Face FOR | 3008. 
LL Chrome (Extra 


é Sarda tie ins Floral, 
View, Wre aa, Lamioeane, Gold 4 
4 Silver Panel, Bird Motto, eatterfiy. 
and W Inter Scenes, 

11 in beautiful —y wad i} ith c 

AOa. Sample Beck of PO costly Styles hor 1860 Be” AO Perel 
paid to Ag’ts, or Ton PRINTIS for clubs, staricalere with ev- 
wry order, CAXTON PRINTING CO. Northford Conn, 
40 Large Chromo Cards. no two alike. with name, 
10c., postpaid. G.I, REED & COQ., Nassau, N. Y. 

















Be Only Carriage that has Springs that Adjust to the Weight. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 

| admirably adapted for invalids as 
N RS ; well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER 2 & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 





HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, for the com- 
plexiop. Beantiful transparency, recommended by 
physicians. $1 per Box. 

parle Veloutine Face Powders, 50c. 
and #1 Xx. 

Indeli ie Lip and Face Rouges, $1 and $1 50 
per Bottle. 

F. F. Marshall's Adonine Instantaneous Hair Dye. 
No leaden hue or undesirable color—from lightest 
brown to black. $1 per Box. Tested and ap- 
plied free of charge. 


SOMETHING 
NEW. 


Unequalled for con- 





CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 
Successor to BENTLEY BROS., 


856 Broadway, opp. Domestic Building. 
NOVELTIES IN 
ART NEEDLEWORK and Embroidery 
for — seca Decoration, Send 3c. for 
Catalogue. Established 1857. 














NOVELTY CARRIAGE (Patented), 
In Willow, Rattan, and Wood. Send for Circular to 
L. P. TIBBALS, M’f?r, 

820 Broadw ays next | block above | Stewart’s. 


Universally prescribed by the Fac uity. 


A eagive and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
gopey ee de 1'¢ Classe 
la Faculté de Paris, 


a Tee Rambuteau, Paris, 
G R | [ L0 N Sold by all Chemists 
“= Druggists. 
75 _cents 1 the b Ox. 


THE ONLYPerrect | 
SEWING MACHINE. 

SIMPLEST, LATEST IMPROVED, 
MOST DURABLE & 














HUMAN NEAR, 


I have, beyond all doubt, the largest assortment of 
HUMAN HAIR GOODS in this country, and invite 
Ladies to inspect. Low prices. Créme Blancie, Face 
Powders, and Toilet Goods in immense variety. 

A. SIMONSON, 
34 East 14th St., near Union Square, N. Y. 


oetrons fal ides) % 
sent saye 
dy mail, in aaa o Whi 4 








A. send 
bus, with full 





Dow es 


same price, OHAS. T. STARR, A Cheste’ 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
54 West 14th Street, New York. 
Stampe and Fine Art Embroideries, Commenced 
» 





Work roidering Materials, Perforated Patterns 
for Keusington and Outline Work. Replies prompt. 
Se nd Be. for Catalogue. 


Send $1, $2, $8, or $5 for 
a retail box by express 
of the best Candies in 
America, put up clegant- 
ly and strictly pure, suit- 


able for ae. Refers to all Chicago. Address €, F. 
GU yTHe R, Confectioner, 78 Madison St., C hicago. 


N Ss 2 
Edith’ YW Aall Copper 3 ame Stamp, 


$y Rubber Name Stamp, 60c. Send for Circulars. 





GOLDSBOROUGH, 720 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa, 





“Shoulder Stocking Sup- 
porter. Best in market. Per- 


fectly comfortable. Price, woe 
Mrs. A. FLETCHER & CO., 6 East 14th St., N N. ¥. 





veni and come 
fort, improving the 
looks of young and 
old charmingly. 


L. Shaw’s 
Marie Antoinette 
WAVE. 


No false, wig-like appearance (like all oth= 
er waves); made of natural wavy hair, and 
fastened on the head without a single hairpin. 
From $5.00 to $10.00. Special shades extra. 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Handsomer and cheaper than at any other house, 

All goods.marked in plain figures, and retailed at 
wholesale prices, 

Illustrated Price-List free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C. O. D., with 
privilege of returning. 








L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 


PHYSICIANS RECOMMEND THE 





TS AND y WAISTS FOR DAY OR WIGHT WEAR 

On account of their Curative Properties. 

A series of magnets sctentifically arranced form minute bat- 
teries, recharging the blood with magneti«m, without which 
cannot exist, furnishing a wonderful remedy for Nervousness, 
General Debility, Indigestion, Rheumatism and Paralysis, the 
effect being exhilarating to the Wearer. 

GettheGenuine. Price $3.00 &$12.00 per pair. Abdominal $15.00. 

We will send either style on receipt ot price, which amount wiil 
be returned if not need Send for descriptive 
TH HOM SON, LANE of Marvelons Cures, 


IN, LANGDON & CO., N. ¥., SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


= STEINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World! 


The Largest Establishment in Existence. 
Warerooms : Steinway Hall, New York, 
FANCY WOR 


A BOOK OF INSTRU C- 
tions and Patterns for Art- 
istic Needlework, Kensington Hmbroidery, directions 
for making numerous kinds of Crochet and Knitted 

York, patierns for Hand Bag, Scrap Basket, Tidy, 

Mat, Oak Leaf Laee, Piano Cover, ete. Tells how to 
make South Kensington, Outline, Persian, Tent, Star, 
Satin, and Feather Stitches, etc., etc. Price, 36 Cts., or 
12 Three-Cent Stemps; 4 Books, $1. 

WORSTED CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS. 
BOOK of 100 Patterns for Worsted Work, etc. 
Borders, Corners, Flowers, Birds, Animals, Pan- 

sies, Stork, Deéer, Roses, Elephant, Comic Dexigna, 
8 Alphabets, ete. Price, 2% Cts.; 8 Books, $1. 4 large 
Tidy Patterns, 10 Cts. Special Offer—All for 18 
Three-Cent Stamps, J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


HIRAM SIBLEY & CO, 


Will mail FREE their Cata- 
logue for 1882, containing a 
fall descriptive Price - List of 
Flower, Field and Garden 


Bulbs, Ornamental Gras 

and Immortelles, Gladiolus, 

ee Roses, Plants, Garden 
a ee Beautifally on 

es. Address 





‘ue, 
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ROCHESTER, N.Y. & "2 CHICAGO, ILL 


83 East Main St. 200-206 Randolph St 
SUPE REFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only naieiling 
remedy for removing radically and permanently a 

annoying @isfigurements from the Lips, Check, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 








GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of ‘the fine properties 
of well - selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We may 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves weil 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold in 
tins only (3¢-!b. and Ib.) labeled. 


JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 


London, England. 

“ yy 1B) ” 

HOW TO MAKE LACE 

= eieioms, Ste . HOW TO WORK ARKASE NE 
d CREWEL. —_ HONETON and POINT LACE 
BRAIDS, LACE P TTERNS, and ARRASENE, the 
latter in SILK and i WOULot EVE RY SHADE, Sold by 
Mme. GURNEY & CO., Importers and Lace 
Pattern Manufacturers, 6 East 14th St., New York. 

a@- 3c. for Samples and Price-List. -@0 











This weekly is the model youth's paper of the world,— 
Ziou’s Herald, Boston, 





HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 


For April 4th, 1882, 


CONTAINS THE OPENING CHAPTER OF A NEW 
SERIAL STORY, ENTITLED 


MR. STUBBS’S BROTHER, 


By JAMES OTIS, 


AUTHOR OF “TOBY TYLER,” “TIM AND TIP,” ETO. 


Four Cents a Number; $1.50 a Year. 


$< 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE.......cevcccccccccsiesd $4 00 
HARPER WERELY «020.002 cccdescccvessecs, 4 00 
PETE oi cabs cccvsscresccgbousay 4 00 
The THREE above publications................ 10 00 
NT TO BOOS MAMIE boon cise iecios Gesedes 7 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE................. 1 50 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE . , 5 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE f *******"***" 
IIARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE eeneeenepieie” 

SED ROME GOP DIMINOUTED. «on cnsccdscessncasuss 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 





HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per nuinber. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Hareree & Brorurrs, 
aa HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 

titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 

will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


MELDERMA, 


A harmless effectual vere vowder, that dispels 4 
odor of perspiration leatiatly Sold every where. 


WHOLESA LE DEPOT, 


115 Fulton Street, New York, 
DIRECT FROM IRELAND. 


ALL PURE FLAX, Hemmed for Use. Hemstitched, 


Per doz Per doz. 
Children's, 80.) hatet a $1.60 
Ladies’, 7 — ity made, ‘ 7% 














Gent's, Gent's from 
gored : K+ 
Direct “The Irish Cambrics of 
pe ane Mesers. Robinson & Cleaver 
— i ae wide fame.’’ 


mg 


Samples 
post free, 


ROBINSO N men 


ROBINGON CLEAVER, 
BELFAST, IRELAND. 


OF FE R Wishing to introduce our new 
(4aXe five-cent music, we will mail 
FREE, on receipt of five 3-cent stamps, the following 
articles to any applicant for a catalogue: 40 Embossed 
Pictures, 25 Elegant Chromo Cards, 1 ‘Engraving, “ Puss 
in Boots, "1 Fine Birthday Card, 5 Perforated Mottoes, 
¢ doz. Fringed Table Napkins. 
B. F. GOULD, 40 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


PMantactarers we Linens, 
asks and oy 

Bandkerchicts to Her 

Majesty Queen Victoria, 








SHOPPING 


In all Lt by trained and experienced persons. 
Address AMERICAN PURCHASING COMPANY, 
196 Broadway, New York City. Catalogue free, 





ROACHES, 
Rats, Cata, Mice, Ants,. Flies, lnscets, cleared out by 
“ROUGH ON RATS.” 15c., d 








“ ESTHETIC, ” 
Send two 8-cent stamps for six cards ‘ Patience” or 
Bunthorne’s Bride, WHITING, 50 Nassau St, N. Y. 





Send two 8c. stampe to Chas. Toliner, 
Jr., Brooklyn, N. Y., for a new set 
of large Chromo Cards and catalogue 


of latest designs | published, 
HAT ‘SHALL WE ACT ?—A Catalogue 
of over one thousand Plays to select from will 
be sent es bn all applicants. Send your address to 
ee Box 3410, New York, 





TNR. 


Er raanitedn Hiseas the 
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GEORGE KEYES SON & CO., 


349, 351, & 353 8th Ave., 


NEW YORKE. 


Opening of Spring Season. 


EVERY NOVELTY IN 


DRY GOODS 


AND 


FANCY GOODS 
EXCEEDINGLY REASONABLE PRICES. 


In calling attention to our Spring Catalogue, 
which will be ready April 8th, we desire to say 
that we have purposely delayed its publication 
as long as possible, that it might attain thorough 
accuracy. 

Do not place your orders until you have com- 
pared it with those of other first-class houses, 





All mail orders promptly and care- 
fully filled. 


re SALE 
Elegant. Fabrics 
MOURNING DEPARTMENT, 


50 picces BLACK ALL-WOOL FRENCH BUNT- 

ING at 2ic. per yard; usually sold at 30c. 
00 rn 45-inch BLACK ALL-WOOL CAME- 

LETTE CLOTH, 7T5c. per yard; good value at $1 

25 pieces 40-inch BLACK ALL-WOOL FRENCH 
CASHMERE at T5c. per yard; usual price $1. 

30 pieces 48-inch BL ACK ALL “WOOL FRENC H 
C ASHMERE, $1; reduced from $1 25, 

50 pieces BL ACK STRIPED GREN ADINES, 30c. 
per yard ; usual price 45c. 

79 pieces BLACK ALL-SILK GRENADINES, 
26 inches wide, extra heavy, $1 per yard. 


BLACK GRENADINES, 


Tron frame,silk and wool,and all-silk ARMURES,MEX- 
ICAN, fancy stripes in silk and wool DAMASSE, and 
Spanish lace effects in all silk, new designs. 








Illustrated Catalogue, Samples, and Information free 
upon application. 


It will pay you to shop by mail. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


48 East 14th 8t., 845 & 847 Broadway, N. Y. 


S.T. TAYLOR, 


IMPORTER OF 
French Paper Patterns & Fashion Journals, 
816 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Opening of Spring and Summer Styles, 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 5, 1882. 

Ail the latest designs in Costumes and Wraps, from 
our Paris Dessinateurs, received weekly by the French 
Steamers. 

Our Imported Anglicized French Fashion Journals: 
Le Bon-Ton, per year, $6.12; monthly, hod cents, 


La Mode Elegante, 6.12; 

Revue de la Mode, - 8.62; . 35 = 

La Modiste Universelle és 
(for Milliners only). “ © 6.12; - oe © 


83 Sample Copies latest numbers, $1.25. 
8. T. Taylor’s System of Dress Cutting. Estab. 1848. 
The only system not a chart. Actual measurement 
the same as a tailor in cutting a gentleman's coat 
Diagrams as fast as the fashions change. Thus its 
value always remains the same. A perfect fit without 
alteration. Send for Ilustrated Circ ular, free. 


LILIPUTIAN BAZAR 


FOR BOYS 
HOR GIRLS, 
FOR BABIES. 


Our assortment of new and desirable spring styles 
far surpasses anything heretofore offered by us; and 
we believe our establishment affords unequalled facil- 
ities for the satisfactory outfitting of Children of all 
ages up to 16 years, at low prices. 

“Special bargains previous to removal, 
West 23d Street. 


Mail orders have special care. 





May 1, to 


Catalogues free. 


315 SIXTH AVE, 


iG eee. 


THE DINGEE & ‘CONARD co’s 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


Qn rere makin 
Busi INESS of 








Established 1840. 


JONES. 
NEW SPRING STYLES OPENING. 


Mail Orders receive unusually prompt attention. 
and extra care will be used that perfect satisfaction 





is obtained. Samples sent free. 
SILKS AND SATINS. A SUITS AND CLOAKS 
DRESS GOUDS. Ovo BOYS’ SUITS. 


_— J ua 
MILLINERY. O FANCY GOODS. 


0 
DOMESTICS.G CO Unpenwzar. 
oy Oo 
LINENS. 9 O. LACES. 
°” JONES 
"x 


| Eighth ieaiitinine corner Nineteenth St., 


New York rnin | 
— —S————— ' 
x 
FURS. “Oh, CO Curursr. 
—_ ( 
SHOES. O Oo CROC "KERY. 


ied a) 
UPHOLSTERY. 0 

= Oo 
FURNITURE. DA 
CARPETS, RUGS, &. - VHOUSEFURN’G GOODS. 


0 GLASSW ARE. 
a 


OStrver-Piatep Ware. 


SEND 15 UENTS FOR ee BAZAR, 
* Issued March 2 h 25, 1882. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


32, 34, & 36 West 23d St., 


NEW YORK. 


THE LEADING HOUSE OF THIS CITY FOR 


DRY GOODS. 


COSTUMES, UNDERWEAR, 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, 
UPHOLSTERY, &e. 


Our Spring, Catalogue, 


Extensively illustrated, and containing full price- 
lists and descriptions of our 34 different depart- 
ments, will be issued about Apri/ 1st, 


AND WILL BE 


MAILED UPON IN APPLICATION. 
STERN BROTHERS. 


Day 000s 


“BY MAIL! 
Over three-quarters of a million in stock to select from, 


All bought for cash, and sold at lowest city prices. 
Oress Goods Shawls, Trimmings, Hosiery, 
Upholstery, Posey Goods. Ladies’ Dresses, Wraps, 
Underwear, Ties, Laces, Gents’ Furnishing Goods 
infants’, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, &c. 


Correspondence solicited. 
Samples and information free. 
“SHOPPING GUIDE” mailed free on ap- 


plication. 
COOPER & CONARD, 
NINTH AND MARKET STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














E. A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway, N. Y., 


IMPORTER AND RETAILER OF NEW AND DESIRABLE 


LACES, 


LACE ARTICLES, AND MADE-UP LACE GOODS 
IN REAL AND IMITATION. LADIES’ LINEN 
COLLARS AND CUFFS MADE TO ORDER. OR- 
DERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
_P. S.—Wholesale De partme nt second and third floors. 


ART NEEDLEW ORK, 


An Illustrated Book, containing the instructions ea en 
at the Royal School for Art Needlework at South Ken- 
sington, England. Sent by mail to any address for 
50 cents, by 8S. W. TILTON & CO., Boston. 

Our Catalogue of transferring Designs for this work 
aont free. 


’ 
Marchand’s Crisoline or Blonde Hair Wash, 
warranted to be free from all objectionable ingredients ; a few appli- 
cations turn the Haira beautiful sunny hue or blonde color, so much 
admired. Also, Marchand’s Phylodont for the Teeth. 
A fine assortment of all Imported Toilet Requisites, Colognes, Rouges, 
Face Powders, Cosmetics, &c. Descriptive Price-List mailed free 


upon application, DELLUC & CO., 








S of ES. 60L OUSES Wholesale and Retail French, ee 
BUR GEF psiore: ech Ree Ausra! em 3 Broadway, NF 
rit stihents Saliverel safely, postpaid toany post olkes. BEATTY’S On24%8, 27 stops, $90. Pianos, $125 up. 
a lendid varieties, ur olces 2 all Tiabeled. tom $13 Factory running day and night. Papers 
yon Saree 26 NE he for. 85; 75 free. Address Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N. J. 
ae THE | Dit inde &c¢ y illustrat greeteall W. J. Morse,Importer F . - 1 
‘Eoso Gro 





t Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


RUG PA ATT BR RNS { Agents Wanted. For 


* circulars, address with 
stamp, E. S. FROST & CO., Biddeford, Maine. 








Fashion Jourxa: Sy 


troadway N Y Send for circ ss 





$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $&% outfit 
free. Address H. Hatter & Co., Portland, Maine. 








WML A DROWN & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Umbrellas and Parasols, 


HAVE NOW READY 


THE SPRING NOVELTIES 
IN 


PARASOLS. 


447 Broadway, New York. 
246 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
19 Franklin Street, Boston. 





Messrs. JAMES McCREERY 
& CO. have no formal opening, 
but are now EVERY DAY 
opening new 
specialties in Silks, Satins, 
Dress Materials, &c. 

Having anticipated the desire 
for an entire change in the char- 
acter of Dress novelties, the 
exposition of this season’s fab- 
rics will show a wide departure 
from former styles, and far ex- 
cel the attractiveness of any 
previous one. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway, corner 11th St. 





W. & J, SLOANE, 
NE CARPEPINGS 


SPECIAL DESIGNS 
BY OUR OWN ARTISTS. 


RICH AND RARE COLLECTION 


OF 


ANTIQUE and MODERN 


ORIENTAL RUGS, 


NEW YORK. 


GREAT DISCOVERY. 
NO MORE GRAY HAIR. 


FE. F. Marshall's Odorless Adonine 





For Dyeing instantaneously the Hair, the Beard, tlie 
Eyebrows and Eye ‘lashes, Light Brown, Brown, or 
Black, without soiling the skin. No leaden or reddish 
hue. $1.00 and $1.50 per Box. J on Xoo mises 
if desired. General Depot, L. SHAW, 


54 Ww est 14th Street, New York. 


$12 A WEEK. 
Outfit free. 
‘Chromo, Motto, Hand. & Bouquet Cards, with name, 0c, 


50 Sample book,25c. Franklin Prtg.Co., New Haven,Ct 
AGENTS 
i |} 


Transparent Fun Cards. with name, 
Wedding Outfit, for lic. 
Authors, 20c. 


and full 
New Oriental Game of 
Cunton & Co., North Haven,Ct. 


$12 a day at home easily made. Costly 
Address Trur & Co.,Augusta, Maine, 


and Morphine Habit Cured in 10 to 
80 days. Refer to 1V00 patients cured 


in all parts Dr. Marsh, uincy, Mich. 


can now grasp a fortune. 
RIDEOUT & CO., 10 Barclay St., N. Y. 


OUGH ON RATS.”—Ask Druggists for it. It 
cle ars out Rats, Mice, Roaches, Bed- Bugs. 15c. 





per “week to Agents, male or female. >. Splendid 
chance. Address Garside & Co., 201 B’way, N.Y. 





and beautiful | 


649, 651, and 655 Brosdway, 


Address | 


Spring and Sinner Dry Goods, 
J. & 6, JOHNSTON, 


| Broadway, Fifth Ave., and 22d St. 
| Every class and quality of goods, in any way con- 


nected with the following named departments, is 
kept in them: 


SILKS AND SATINS. 
| COLORED AND BLACK DRESS GOODS 





HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 
| LACES, EMBROIDERIES, PARASOLS, UMBREL- 
LAS, FANS, AND YANKEE NOTIONS, 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, AND FLANNEL 
WEAR. 
WHITE GOODS—CAMBRICS, LAWNS, Swisses, &c. 
GENTLEMEN’S UNDERWEAR, SHIRTS, 
LARS, AND CUFFS. 
LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING. 
MILLINERY, BOOTS, AND SHOES. 
SUITS, CLOAKS, AND SHAWLS. 
CLOTHS AND BOYS’ SUITS. 
UPHOLSTERY GOODs, 
CARPETS AND RUGS. 


UNDER- 


COL- 











All the above goods at same prices 
can also be found 
AT THEIR BRANCH HOUSE, 


JOHNSTON & REILLY, 


59 and 61 North Pearl Street, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 











Samples of Dry Goods and Illustrated Catalogues 
| sent gratuitously by Mail to all parts of the country 
on application, 


I. & ©, 


JOHN: 














NEEDLES, 
Quality Guaranteed, 


FOR SALE BY 


PROMINENT DEALERS 


IN ALL 


LARGE CITIES. 

















ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


SPRING EXPOSITION OF SILKS, &c., 


In Moire Francais, Antiques, Pekin Stripes, 


Damassé, Louisines, Fancy Foulards, Japan- 


ese and Canton Crepes. Also, an extensive 
variety of Plain and Fancy Dress Goods, 
Organdies, Lawns, Xe. 


Broadway, corner {9th St. 


NOT ICE. 


Having reorganized our PATTERN DEPART- 
MENT, we have » Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 62 
Cliff Street, New York City, the sole right to estab- 
lish 

Cut Paper Patterns throug 


a0 


(arp COLLECTORS.—A handsome set of cards for 
three-cent stamp. A. G. Basserr, Rochester, N. ¥. 


$4 t0 $20 


assigned t 
Agencies, on his own account, for the sale of our 
rhout the United States. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 
Extra Fine White Wedding Bristol Cards, Name 


in Script Type equal to an Engraved Card, 25 cts., 


postpaid. GEO. 1. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine: 











Aiensthap amnesia 





Se a ra oe 

















one 











FACETIZ2. 

Many years ago, when new sects in New England 
an to break the good old Congregational barriers, 
and make incursions into the sheep-folds of the regular 
clergy, a reverend divine, a man of good sense and 
goot humor, encountered an irregular practitioner at 
the house of one of his flock. They had a pretty hot 
discussion on their points of difference, and at length 
the interloper wound up by saying, ‘‘ Well, doctor, 
you'll at least allow that it was commanded to preach 

the Gospel to every critter ?” 

“True,” rejoined the doctor—“true enough. But 
then I never heard it was commanded to every ‘ critter’ 
to preach the Gospel.” 

evden 

They say that money docs not brin 
This 4 an experiment, however, whic 
wishes to try for himeelf. 

ue 

A health journal says: “An attack of hiccoughs 
may be atopped by holding the head under water.” It 
does not say how long the bead should be held under 
water, but we should think about two hours would be 
uy 1 enough to stop the worst case of hiccoughs 
ever inven 


happiness. 
every one 





THE FIRST OF APRIL.—A GREAT DAY FOR SMALL ,PEOPLE. 


“Look BEHIND You !” 


Traveuier. “ Ain't you ashamed to beg—a stout 
fellow like you? I should think you might work.” 

Prorunesque Beeoar (drawing himself up). “ Sefior, 
I asked you for alms, not for advice.” 


A 

A rather penurious lady of title made her daughter- 
in-law last year a present of a handsome dress on her 
birthday. ‘This year, on the same day, she said: “* My 
dear, this is your birthday. Last year I gave you a 
dress ; this year I will give you the money to pay for 
it. Here is the bill and a check.” 


cami eevemmtinte 

One thing a lady dislikes about a postal card is that 
it is hardly large enough to allow her to show what 
she can do in the matter of postscripts. 

—a———— 

An amusing story is told of the successful courtshi 
of the late Astronomer Royal, and how it began. k 
friend had asked: ‘‘ Have you ever observed Miss X.’s 
eyes? They have the principle of double refraction.” 
This struck the philosopher as odd, and he expressed 
a wish to see them, and to call. At the end of his visit 
he begged permission to call again, to observe the lady's 


eyes in a better light, and at last found the problem | 


was one which it 


take a lifetime to study—and 
he married her, 





LINES FROM AN OLD BOOK. 
ON KILLING TIME. 


Kill Time to-day, and, to your sorrow, 
He'll stare you in the face to-morrow; 
Kill him again, in any way, 

He'll plague you still from day to day; 
Till, in the end, as is most due, 

Time turns the tables, and kills you. 


ON IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 

Of old the debtors who insolvent died, 
Egypt the rites of sepulture denied ; 

A different trade enlightened Christians drive, 
And charitably bury them alive. 


ON AN EMPTY HEAD. 


As Dick and Tom in flerce dispute engage, 
And face to face the noisy contest wage, 
“Don't cock your chin at me,” Dick smartly cries. 


“Fear not, his head’s not charged,” a friend replies. 


SIGN-BOARD ON A VILLAGE INN, 
I John Stubbs liveth here, 
is brandy, ale, and beer ; 
I made my, a letel wider 
To let you know I sells good syder. 





IN GRANTHAM CIIUROH-YARD, 
John Palfryman, who lieth here, 
Was aged twenty-four year; 
And near this place his mother lies, 
Also his father—when he dies. 
NEW ENGLAND EPITAPH. 
On the 22d day of December, 
- A confounded big piece of timber 
Fell down—slam—bang 
And killed poor John Lamb. 
OASE OF CONSCIENCE. 
By our parson perplext, 
How shall we determine? 
“Watch and pray,” says the text; 
“Go to sleep,” says the sermon. 
THE GENEROUS OREDITOR. 
“T owe you a drubbing,” cries Frank, in a pet. 
“Never mind it,” says Tim, “I forgive you the debt.” 
IN TWICKENHAM CHUROU-YARD, 
Here lies I, 
Killed by a sky- 
Rocket in my eye. 








